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EDITORIALS 


THE SELF-EVIDENT TRUTHS OF THE 
DECLARATION OF INDEPENDENCE 


My concern in this paper is with the interpretation of the "self- 
evident truths" of the Declaration of Independence set forth by Harry 
V. Jaffa in "Equality and Liberty."1 Jaffa urges a recommitment to 
the principles of the Declaration, defending not only their political 
efficacy as guiding principles but also the claim that they are self- 
evident truths. He sees America and its founding principles as en- 
dangered by philosophical trends as well as ideological developments 
of the past century. A chapter of his book is devoted to a defense 
of natural law philosophy against an attack by Felix E. Oppenheim 
based on a non-cognitivist theory of value. 

I have no desire to disparage Jaffa's concern; neither do I wish to 
take up Oppenheim's line of attack. I accept Jaffa's claim that 
"justice" has an objectivity that allows its use in meaningful com- 
munication, Nor will I argue that the claims of the Declaration were 
intended simply as revolutionary rhetoric, Jefferson, the principal 
author, clearly saw them as much more, Jaffa's exposition may well 
be "correct" in the sense that the framers had the same understand- 
ing of the meaning of their claims. My concern is with the nature of 
Jaffa's defense of the Declaration and with the implications of his 
views for a particular society such as our own, 

The claims of the Declaration were obviously not regarded as true 
by everyone who encountered them in 1776, nor are they so regarded 
now, They are not the sort of propositions that humans are psycho- 
logically incapable of denying. In what sense, then, are the "truths" 
held to be self-evident? Jaffa defines a self-evident truth as "one 
the evidence for which is contained in the terms of the proposition, 
and which is admitted to be true by everyone 'who already grasps the 
meaning of the terms.'" (p. 177) This appears to mean that the 
"truths" of the Declaration are logically self-evident (i.e., their 
denial would be self-contradictory). Thus, "all men are created equal" 
could only mean that the notion of "being created equal" is included 
in the definition of "man". Certainly anyone who held such a notion 
of man would regard the statement as necessarily true, but this 
hardly qualifies it as a profound principle, 

The principles of the Declaration are obviously not trivial. The 
question is whether they can be drawn from the tautology, "man is 
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man", Jaffa's attempt to ground the principles in reality claims is 
open to critical examination of a sort not warranted by a simple 
assertion of the principles. 


What did the framers mean when they said that all men are created 
equal? The statement suggests that all of the creatures which we 
think of as human begin life equal to all other humans in some basic 
way. Jaffa is quick to deny an implication of actual equality of 
talents: "... Not that all men are equal in intelligence, virtue, 
strength, or beauty." (p. 176) He asserts that the equality spoken 
of is an equality of rights, This equality of rights, however, pre- 
supposes an essential equality of human capacities as compared to 
the differences between men and lower animals. Jaffa expresses 
this concept and its major consequence as follows: 

[Men] are equal in certain 'rights', and the meaning of these 
rights can perhaps be most easily expressed today in this nega- 
tive way: there is no difference between man and man--such as 
there is between manand animals of other species--which makes 
any man, that is, any normal adult human being, the natural 
ruler of any man. Man is by nature the master of dog, horse, 
cow, or monkey. He is equally the master of the dangerous wild 
animals he cannot domesticate, because he can kill or capture 
them as a result of his natural superiority, and not because of 


mere accident. The rights that men evidently have over other 
animals they do not, it is equally evident, have over each other. 
(p. 176) 


For Jaffa, having certain rights is part of what it means to be a 
man. Specifically human attributes (particularly reason) are the 
basis of man's rights. Men who are fully human cannot be justly 
governed without their consent; however, such rights are apparently 
not possessed in the same way by those who do not possess the essen- 
tial attributes to a sufficient degree. Jaffa, for example, would 
exclude "very young children, lunatics, and savages" from full mem- 
bership in civil society. (p. 177) It appears, then, that the first 
"truth" of the Declaration means something very different from 
what it actually says. On the basis of Jaffa's understanding the sen- 
tence can be reconstructed in something like the following manner: 
"Those who are fully human are equal to each other in rights." 
From Jaffa's assertion that no man is the natural ruler of another 
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flow the rest of the principles of the Declaration. Since no man is 
naturally subordinate to another, each is naturally the ruler of him- 
self, i,e., he has rights tolife, liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness. Since human government does not arise directly from nature, 
it must be based on consent. Any other basis would be illegitimate 
since there is no natural government of men by men, This consent is 
not simple acceptance of rule but, rather, rational consent that is 
based on the distinction between men and beasts. I quote again from 
Jaffa: 

Legitimacy cannot then be claimed for any regime in which 
the rulers treat the ruled as if they are animals of another spe- 
cies, as if the governed can be used as mere instruments for the 
advantage of the rulers. Such a regime is illegitimate, we re- 
peat, even if the ruled, for whatever reason, believe that their 
own highest good consists in gratifying the rulers. (pp. 176-7) 


In his argument against Oppenheim, Jaffa suggests that the right 
to life and liberty be understood as "the basic right to self-preser- 
vation and all the means necessary thereto." (p.206) Self-preserva- 
tion can be regarded as a right because it is the strongest human 
passion. He also expresses the opinion that the obligation involved 
in natural-right doctrine is hypothetical (if... .then) rather than cate- 
gorical. (pp. 204-5) This means that the obligations implied by the 
principles of the Declaration are conditional rather than absolute. 
But the rather unconditional character of the condition involved is 
shown by the following: 

The element of reason inman cannot be subordinated to the ele- 
ment of will without subverting anorder in the soul of man which 
all men, when they think clearly and consistently, recognize as 
the basis of their cognition of humanity. A man may reject the 
claims of reason upon him, but he cannot then, at the same time, 
in a manner consistent with the humanity still in him, call him- 
self a good man, (p. 205) 


Jaffa, then, ties the principles of the Declaration to a concept of 
what it means to be a man. The principles of natural law include the 
possession by men of natural, therefore unalienable, rights and are 
the proper basis for the positive laws of human society. If the nature 
of man is fully grasped, reason compels the recognition of the deriva- 


tive principles and provides a system of justice which is universal in 
its application, 
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II 


How convincing is Jaffa's case? The interpretation of the first 
"truth", the principle of equality, is central because it includes the 
principle that no man is the natural ruler of another. Accordingly, 
it must be central to this critique and will be examined first. 

Jaffa attaches much importance to the fact that men constitute a 
Single species and share, therefore, a specific nature. It will be 
readily admitted that in comparison with dogs or horses, men are 
like other men. But this is only a relative equality and by itself 
signifies little. Jaffa asserts that while men are natural rulers of 
lower animals, no man is the natural ruler of another man. Because 
there is a discernible hierarchy of dominance among species, Jaffa 
seems toassume that there cannot be ahierarchy of dominance within 
a species, This in no way follows necessarily and is obviously false, 
His proof that man is thenaturalmaster of wild animals is that man 
"can kill or capture them as a result of his natural superiority, and 
not because of mere accident." It is pretty obvious that some men, 
because of their superiority, can kill or capture other men. Jaffa 
may view the inherent superiority of some men over others as an 
accident of birth rather than the intent of creation, but this in no 
way alters the fact of superiority and resulting dominance, 

Jaffa realizes that some men are in fact so inferior to other men 
in strength, intellect, and cunning that they are subject to domi- 
nance, His solution is tosuggest that such creatures are sub-human, 
That he would also distinguish dominant men as "super-human" is not 
clear; however, the phrase, "any normal adult human being" in the 
quoted passage suggests such adistinction., We must return to Jaffa's 
definition of "self-evident" inorder to understand what he is claim- 
ing. He says that anyone will acknowledge the equality of men if he 
already understands the meaning of "man". This meaning must be 
examined at some length. 

In his reply to Oppenheim, Jaffa explains the concept of "chair" in 
terms of "chairness". He argues that the expression "chair" means 
the same as "good chair", "This is a good chair" means that the ob- 
ject has all the attributes of "chairness", On the other hand, "this 
is a poor chair" means that it is lacking in "chairness", that it is, 
strictly speaking, not achair at all. The chair is judged by the stand- 
ard of perfect "chairness" which we already grasp and by which we 
distinguish chairs from such things as tables. He then applies the 
same framework to man, saying that "we judge a man good in virtue 
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of the presence of humanity in the living organism before us." (pp. 
198-9) To be aman is to realize those qualities, i.e., to be guided 
by reason, 

I think that most people would regard "humanness" or "chairness" 
as denoting certain minimal attributes rather than a standard of 
perfection. A necessary attribute of a chair is that it can be sat 
upon. A necessary attribute of a "good" chair, on the other hand, 
may be that it can be sat upon with a degree of comfort. They are 
not the same thing. "Good" denotes a different sort of attribute 
and implies the application of a different standard. "Good" does add 
something to "chair", A good chair is necessarily a chair, but a chair 
is not necessarily a good chair, To assert that a poor chair is not a 
chair is to introduce needless confusion into ordinary communication, 
The same assertion about men, however, is ominous in its implications. 

"Humanness" may be used to denote a set of qualities which are 
found in all men and which distinguish "man" from "dog". But "men" 
denotes a plurality of distinct entities who share certain common 
attributes. To be a man is to be more than just the embodiment of 
the attributes peculiar to "man". Men do share some attributes 
which dogs do not possess and which distinguish men from dogs. But 
men and dogs also share some attributes with other mammals, and 
these attributes are also part of what it means to be aman. Most 
importantly, individual men differ from each other in significant 
ways without being thereby something other than men. It may be 
true, as Jaffa asserts, that human dignity derives from man's place 
in the order of nature, but a concept of human dignity that does not 
make room for individuality would be, at best, a silly notion and, at 
worst, an utterly dangerous one. The tyranny of the extreme Jacobin 
phase of the French Revolution is only one of many examples of the 
denial of individuality and actual liberty in the name of Humanity and 
Liberty. Jaffa obviously does not view his interpretation as a nega- 
tion of individuality but rather as an affirmation and indeed as the 
only meaningful affirmation; however, such‘a negation can be easily 
inferred from his views as expressed. 

Jaffa's concepts of right and obligation are seemingly consistent 
with his interpretation of consent. If I wish to preserve my life and 
liberty, I should not submit unconditionally to another man. In this 
sense my rights cannot be given away because this would be inconsis- 
tent with my aim of self-preservation. But "unalienable" also means 
that my rights cannot be taken away, I assume that this means that 
another manhas no "right" to kill orenslave me inorder to gain from 
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me something hedesires. But what quality of obligation could operate 
to prevent this? The apparent necessity of government and positive 
law as a means of securing individual liberties suggests that only 
legal obligation could so operate, The rights whose recognition is 
implied by obedience to positive law are not, however, "natural" 
rights. 

Another man's rational endeavors on behalf of his life and liberty 
do not necessarily involve a recognition of my "natural" rights. If 
they did, it would not beself-preservation that is basic; it would in- 
stead be the preservation of humanity as understood by Jaffa. Jaffa 
can claim some empirical validity for a concept of rights and obliga- 
tions tied to self-preservation as the strongest passion of natural 
men. He cannot, however, also claim the same validity for a similar 
concept tied to the preservation of humanity. To say that one must 
behave in a certain way in order to be a "good man" is simply to de- 
fine "good man". The obligation to be a good man is categorical, not 
hypothetical. 

Such moral obligations are implied by the whole of Jaffa's exposi- 
tion, Men should acknowledge rights of others. Men should not con- 
sent to be ruled as subordinate creatures by other men. Government 
should be based on rational consent. In short, men should be what 
Jaffa claims that man is by nature. The following passage is a more 
open expression of Jaffa's real claims: 

The men who founded our system of government were not 
moral or political relativists, as those terms are understood 
today. In affirming that all men are created equal, they ex- 
pressed their conviction that human freedom depends upon the 
recognition of an order that man himself does not create, Man 
is not free to disregard the hierarchy of souls in nature. The 
equality of man flows from and corresponds to the inequality of 
the human and the subhuman, as it corresponds also to the in- 
equality of the human and the superhuman. For man is part of 
the order of nature, and his dignity derives from the whole of 
which he is a part. (pp. 177-8) 

Jaffa sees equal rights as the basis for government as drawn neither 
from the actual differences between men and brutes nor from the 
actual operation of human reason; they are drawn from the role in- 
tended for man by the Creator. Not only are men to be judged in 
terms of this role, but reason is presumably to be judged in terms 
of its grasp of that role. 

If Jaffa's views are to be understood as consistent and coherent, 
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his ultimate appeal isnot toreason and humanity but to the authority 
of "Nature and Nature's God", Natural law, then, has the positive 
character and binding quality of Divine law. If my understanding of 
Jaffa is correct, his exposition should be seen as a moral or, more 
properly, theological theory of natural law. It is apparent that the 
"yational consent" required for the institution of legitimate govern- 
ment is not an actual consent at all. Just as actual consent does not 
legitimatize a tyrannical government, so "rational consent" could not 
be withheld from the institution of legitimate government. This 
basis for government may be the opposite of divine-right monarchy in 
substance, but in form it is not easily distinguished. 


Ill 


What should be concluded from this study? Are the principles of 
the Declaration self-evident truths? They can be interpreted and 
defined in such a way that they appear consistent; however, as claims 
about the nature of reality they are not self-evident, They can be 
denied without contradiction and are not rationally binding on anyone 


who does not already accept them, It seems clear that morally bind- 
ing principles cannot be deduced from the simple tautology: "man is 
man", Surely anyone who engages in such demonstrations starts from 
the conclusion and backtracks in search of justification. 

Jaffa sees the equality of men as fundamental, but he admits that 
men are not born with equal faculties. A man who acts irrationally 
may change and a child may develop into an adult of reason and self- 
restraint, but lunatics would not be expected to and idiots clearly 
could not do so. These members of the human species must be re- 
garded as not possessing the rights that others have, The only way 
Jaffa can incorporate these considerations into a consistent defense 
of the Declaration is to deny that such persons are men. 

Jaffa says that absolute skepticism is a "self-devouring monster" 
which becomes unlimited dogmatism, doubting even the ability to 
doubt. (p. 179) I must agree; but I must also insist that it is the 
dogmatism which is monstrous. A degree of skepticism is a valuable 
safeguard against those who would judge rationality interms of what 
one thinks rather than the process of thought itself. I have no reason 
to suppose Jaffa capable of intentionally misusing or advocating the 
misuse of the principles he sets forth, but the principles themselves 
are subject to much abuse. A set of propositions which ties one's 
rights to his degree of rationality and his rationality to someone 
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else's judgment of the degree to which his public behavior exhibits 
the attributes of full humanness can justify the commitment of 
Soviet dissidents to mental institutions as easily as it can justify 
the U. S, Constitution. 

It is doubtful that the concepts of human dignity and individual 
liberty can be grounded in something more basic and still retain their 
meaning. But this need not make them less noble or less deserving 
of reverence, Ageneral acceptance of the principles of the Declara- 
tion probably promotes a more satisfactory and more just society, 
but a too arduous attempt to establish their truth might well be 
counter-productive. Just as men may be either uplifted or destroyed 
in the name of God, so may individual humans be either liberated or 
enslaved in the name of Humanity. 


George L. McHan 
Jackson State Community College 
Jackson, Tennessee 
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BACK TO BASICS AND THE FUTURE OF EDUCATION 


The current emphasis on breaking down knowledge into minute parti- 
cles for the purpose of objective measurement has been refuted by 
educational authorities in the past. John Dewey in 1929 deplored the 
assumptions underlying back to basics advocates. He wrote that 
quantification, mechanization and standardization represent imper- 
sonalization of the human soul with disregard for quality of life. He 
indicated such a direction would standardize organic and intellectual 
life to the detriment of democratic theory and practice. 1 Charles 
Eliot argued that democratic theory does not undertake to fly in the 
face of nature by asserting that all individuals are alike and should 
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be treated alike. In democratic schools the aim should be to give the 
utmost possible amount of individual instruction, to grade according 

to capacity and to promote not by battalions, but in the most irregu- 

lar way possible, 

Present demands for accountability in education will pass into 
history with their overemphasis on criterion referenced tests, teach- 
ing to tests, and buying learning. Yet, some damage will be done as 
schools and their populaces overemphasize the concept that every- 
thing that exists can be measured. Time honored human values may 
well be ignored in the race to measure particles of knowledge without 
a focus on extending understanding and interdependence of critical 
thinking. 

Socratic mandates of knowing self and examining life encourage 
students to explore the what, how and why of life--its larger mean- 
ing and purpose. The future of education will entail a rediscovery of 
humanism in all its forms. Critical thinking and analysis will take 
precedence over back to basics when long range educational planning 
invokes slogans such as "Forward to Understanding."3 Quality of our 
organizational life and environment is even now being rethought in 
new ways that will engage old humane values. Roger Hermanson4 of 
Georgia State University recently gave alecture on Human Resources 
Accounting. He noted that there is rethinking about organizational 
balance sheets to include human resources as assets, He suggests 
that one day balance sheets will include human communication net- 
works honoring uniqueness and worth of people. It would be worth- 
while to value and honor students, faculty and staff as well as admin- 
istration enough to prevent dehumanization of our human communi- 
cation networks to occur. A democratic educational system cannot 
long survive on a test centered elitism without evolving into the so 
long denounced dual European elite educational system. Some of the 
multifaceted dangers inherent in assumptions underlying present 
measurement, and accountability demands are seen in the following 
illustrations. 

First, there was the incident of a new secretary carrying a heavy 
typewriter down the stairs in a large school system. Trying to hurry 
she caught her heel on the stairs and fell to the floor below. The 
typewriter smashed into pieces right in front of the accounting office. 
The chief accountant ran out, and immediately checked the identifi- 
cation number on the typewriter, proclaiming "Thank God, it's fully 
depreciated." Meanwhile the secretary lay injured and ignored. 

Secondly, John Dewey wrote that it follows from the notion that 
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the education of teachers consists in transmitting to them certain 
collections of fixed, immutable subject matter which they in turn 
are to transmit to students, that the end result is propaganda, not 
education. The educational regimen consists of authorities at the 
upper end handing down to receivers at the lower end what they must 
accept. For the creation of a democratic society we need an educa- 
tional system where the process of moral intellectual development is 
in practice as well as in theory a cooperative transaction of inquiry 
engaged in by free independent human beings who treat ideas and the 
heritage of the past as the means and methods for the further en- 
richment of life, quantitatively and qualitatively, who use the good 
attained for the discovery and establishment of something better.> 


James Van Patten 
University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville 
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ON THE OFTEN USED AND ABUSED CLAIM: 
"YOU CAN'T LEGISLATE MORALITY" 


Bruce B, Suttle 


Once again educators are putting their hopes on and efforts into 
moral education. And once again we are hearing warnings against in- 
doctrination and unrealistic expectations. In order to minimize the 
likelihood of indoctrination, many teachers have gone in the direction 
of values clarification programs, which are allegedly value neutral in 
their content and procedures. Others have restricted moral educa- 
tion to courses designed to develop students' reasoning power, with- 
out exploring any specific substantive moral issues. As to retaining 
realistic expectations for the ultimate outcome of moral education, 
there are those who are anxious toremind anyone who will listen that 
it takes more to be a virtuous person than merely having knowledge 
of those acts which are considered moral. Those who take this stance 
often prescribe a program of moral education primarily consisting in 
living examples--that is, adults are to be models of virtue for the 
children to follow. The apparent rationale for this type of program 
is that morality is caught rather than taught. Common to these 
three approaches to moral education is the deep-seated conviction 
that morality cannot be legislated. In this short paper I plan to 
demonstrate that the aphorism "You can't legislate morality" is 
initially quite ambiguous and, when clarified, is either trivially true 
or profoundly false, 

As for the ambiguity of this maxim, is "can't" to be understood as 
impossible or as unjustified? Is "legislate" to be understood as for- 
mulating astatue or as enforcing ethical edicts? Is "morality" to be 
understood as applying to aperson's beliefs andattitudes or to one's 
actions and their consequences? 

As for the falsity of this adage, it comes in many forms. If legis- 
lating morality is taken as making people act in a certain way, then 
as long as there is a distinction, if not separation, between law and 
morality, it of course will be the case that morality cannot be legis- 
lated, Yet, equally, you cannot legislate, for example, mathematics 
or grammar--for in a free society one can always stand in opposition 
to what is being taught or prescribed. On the other hand, if we are 
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dealing with issues which involve no significant difference between 
law and morality--say, murder or stealing--then it is clear that we 
not only can but do legislate morality. Of course, legislating by 
itself does not guarantee the absence of wrongdoing--yet no combi- 
nation of edicts, procedures, and tactics could guarantee, in a free 
society, the total absence of wrongdoing. However, it might be 
noted that legislating (and enforcement) is (are) effective to the 
extent that not everyone is murdering and stealing. 

Furthermore, if legislating morality is taken as controling peoples' 
beliefs and attitudes as to what is right/wrong and good/bad, then 
once again, in a free society, such control cannot occur--yet, it has 
nothing to do with a unique characteristic of morality, for it applies 
to any belief or attitude, from matters of science to taste in wines, 
Finally, if the realissue that this proverb addresses is that of every- 
one's right to self-determination in matters of morality, then what 
we have is not a flat platitude, but a full-fledged metaphysical prin- 
ciple upholding the specific moral doctrine of subjectivism. In this 
context, subjectivism is understood as the doctrine which denies that 
one can be mistaken or morally wrong in his/her thoughts and actions 
when involved in a moral situation. And the crucial fault with moral 
subjectivism is that it fails to realize that 

to say that a developed moral agent must make up his own mind 
as to what is right...is not to say that he can make a course of 
action right by deciding on it...anymore than to say that a de- 
veloped rational man must make up his own mind as to what is 
true...is to say that he can make a statement true by believing 
it to be so,1 

By changing the orientation to the problem, there results a new 
alternative explanation of the claim that morality cannot be legis- 
lated. Specifically, the explanation consists in stating the fact that 
it is currently illegal to teach morality to students in public schools, 
True--yet understood as such, the claim becomes merely a socio- 
logical statement rather than an ethical pronouncement, Further- 
more, just as it is fallacious to argue, for example, from the fact 
that I cannot fire my supervisor, to the conclusion that my super- 
visor ought not tobe fired, so it is fallacious to argue from the fact 
that public schools cannot teach morality, to the conclusion that 
public schools ought not toteach morality. And this faulty reasoning 
is extremely important in view of how the claim that morality ought 
not be taught is often defended by invoking the doctrine of moral 
subjectivism. This reverses the argument to: since schools ought 
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not to teach morality (that is, moral subjectivism is assumed true), 
then teaching morality should be prohibited (that is, morality should 
not be legislated). Clearly this argument's worth is contingent upon 
the alleged truth of moral subjectivism, which the quote from Frankena 
has previously discredited. 

Where then does this leave us? I suggest that the notion that 
morality cannot be legislated is inherently ambiguous. And once some 
clarity is brought to the claim, then it is either trivially true or 
demonstrably false. 
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"THOREAU ON CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE: 
FROM PACIFICISM TO VIOLENCE" 


Patrick K. Dooley 


Certainly the most widely read, discussed, anthologized and ex- 
cerpted work of Henry David Thoreau is his "Resistance to Civil 
Government. "! This essay/lecture is regarded as the classical state- 
ment of the principles of civil disobedience. It is also taken to be 
characteristic of Thoreau's stand on this issue. I wish to dispute 
this last observation. 

Thoreau actually has three civil disobedience positions. The first 
is articulated in his essay, "Resistance to Civil Government, " the 
second in "Slavery in Massachusetts" and the third in his John Brown 
essays: "A Plea for Captain John Brown," "Martyrdom of John Brown" 
and "The Last Days of John Brown," 

In the dozen years of these essays, 1848 to 1860, Thoreau's views 
dramatically changed. Indeed, his thinking underwent a complete 
revolution. Thoreau began espousing pacificism, tolerance, populism 
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and anarchy in the sense that laws and political authority are in- 
essential, In the end, he advocated violence, arrogance, elitism and 
anarchy in the pejorative sense of disorder and chaos. 

Iwill trace Thoreau's change of position by focusing on three ques- 
tions: who, what and how. "Who" refers to the question of moral 
competence; that is, who is ethically qualified to evaluate state 
policy? "What" refers to the question of the criteria for that evalu- 
ation; that is, what ethical considerations are appropriate in making 
these judgments? "How" refers to the question of tactics; that is, 
how should dissent and disapproval be expressed? 

1, "Resistance to Civil Government." This famous essay describes 
the night Thoreau spent in the Concord jail because he refused to pay 
his poll-tax, His protest was directed at slavery and the Mexican 
war. He was disappointed that his Aunt Maria paid his tax so quickly. 
With only asingle night in jail, one cannot as he describes in Walden, 
"brag as lustily as chanticleer in the morning, standing on his roost, 
if only to wake my neighbors up. "2 

"To wake my neighbors up" captures the intent and tone of his 
"Resistance to Civil Government". Thoreau's general attitude is 
very much that of a recluse, non-conformist who wanted to tell so- 
ciety what he thinks of it and then return to his own affairs, "When 
I was let out the next morning, I proceeded to finish my errand, and 
having put on my mended shoe, joined a huckleberry party...."3 The 
tenor of the essay is that of a mild scolding or a gentle chiding. So- 
ciety and the policies of the state are annoying to Thoreau, but the 
situation is not too critical: 

It is not a man's duty, as a matter of course, to devote him- 
self to the eradication of any, even the most enormous wrong; 
he may still properly have other concerns to engage him; but it 
is his duty, at least, to wash his hands of it....4 

A man's true vocation, argues Thoreau, has little to do with the 
state and public policy. Life, correctly lived, is essentially a pri- 
vate matter, "I have other affairs to attend to. I came into this 
world not chiefly to make this a good place to live in, but to live in 
it, be it good or bad. "5 

"Resistance to Civil Government" gives these specific responses 
to our three questions. Who is competent to evaluate state policy? 
Virtually everyone. What criterion? Conscience. Thoreau's advice 
is direct and simple: examine your conscience and you will see the 
immorality of slavery and the Mexican war: 

Why has every man a conscience, then? I think we should be 
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men first, andsubjects afterwards. It is not desirable to culti- 
vate a respect for law, so much as for the right. The only obli- 
gation which I have the right to assume, is to do at any time 
what I think is right. § 

Thoreau expresses some doubts that the rich, legislators, lawyers 
and those sold tosociety may be able tohear their consciences. None- 
theless, this tone is charitable and there is an underlying confidence 
in the basic decency and goodness of his fellow citizens. 

Thoreau suggests several tactics. Cause friction in the machine 
of government by non-support and non-cooperation. Refuse to pay 
taxes and go to jail. He is convinced that a protest which is public, 
symbolic and passive will be effective. Given his assumption of the 
basic goodness of man, a dramatic gesture will open eyes and effect 
a call to conscience. Thoreau assumes that his example, "action 
from principle, --the perception and the performance of right" will 
awaken his neighbors. These newly awakened citizens will discover 
as Thoreau has, that social regulations and laws are rather unneces- 
sary anyway, "that government is best which governs not at all. "8 

In Thoreau's view, "the individual (must be recognized) as a higher 


and independent power,"? and government seen as a second rate ex- 


pedient, .. government never of itself furthered any enterprise, 
but by the alacrity with which it got out of its way. "10 

Hence, Thoreau's first position on civil disobedience declares that 
society and the policies of the state are always subservient to the 
conscience of individual citizens. If a policy violates a citizen's con- 
science, he should disobey it. The long-range effect will be benefi- 
cial--the state will atrophy. Then citizens can return to essential 
living, for example, huckleberrying where, "the State was nowhere 


to be seen, "11 
2. "Slavery in Massachusetts." Some six years later, Thoreau 


describes a "moral earthquake "12 and concedes that his previous 

escapist solution had been a mistake: 
. .. I had foolishly thought that I might manage to live here, 
minding my private affairs, and forget it (government), For my 
part, my old and worthiest pursuits have lost I cannot say how 
much of their attraction, and I feel that my investment in life 
here is worth many per cent less... 3 

Even the solitary, naturalist cannot go about his business as usual: 
I walk toward one of our ponds, but what signifies the beauty of 
nature when men are base? ...The remembrance of my country 
spoils my walk. My thoughts are murder to the State, and in- 
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voluntarily go plotting against her. 14 
Thoreau had seriously underestimated the state and its influence 
upon his countrymen. The passage of the Fugitive Slave Law in 1850 
required citizens to turn over runaway slaves and also gave to the 
court the power to enlist aposse toprevent the rescue of a captured 
slave. The state was no longer distant, impersonal and inconsequen- 
tial, It, says Thoreau, "has fatally interfered with my lawful busi- 
ness."15 No longer can he simply ignore the state, for the state has 
ordered him to violate his own conscience. 

In addition, Thoreau is shocked by the reaction of his fellow citi- 
zens. In Concord, they decry slavery in Nebraska and South Carolina, 
all the while oblivious to the slavery in Massachusetts. 

Since he perceives a marked change in the social and political situa- 
tion, Thoreau adjusts his civil disobedience stance. These adjust- 
ments are slight with reference to the tactics of dissent but sub- 
stantial with reference to the questions of moral competence and 
the criteria for ethical judgment. 

Thoreau is now suspicious of the state and its insidious effect upon 
citizens, He has less confidence in the basic goodness and moral up- 
righteousness of his countrymen. Accordingly only the moral percep- 
tions of those uncontaminated by society are trustworthy. Those 
morally competent toevaluate public policy are the country folk, the 
farmers, 

On any moral question, I would rather have the opinion of Boxboro 
than of Boston and New York put together. When the former 
speaks, I feel as if somebody had spoken, as if humanity was yet, 
and a reasonable being had asserted its rights... 16 
Thoreau contends that the simple people (that is, those in tune with 
nature) are unprejudiced and untainted by the artificiality of society. 
It is the country, not the city, which speaks with moral authority. 

On the question of the criteria for an evaluation of public policy, 
Thoreau abandons "conscience." He feels the need for a more sub- 
stantial and definitive moral basis. "Conscience" is too vague and 
ill-defined. Thus he suggests that morality be judged against the 
standards of "the laws of humanity"!7 or "the law of God."18 Instead 
of concern with expediency and constitutionality, Thoreau asks his 
fellow citizens to consider divine and natural law: 

Iwould remind my countrymen, that they are to be men first, 
and Americans only at a late and convenient hour, 19 

What is wanted is men, not of policy, but of probity--who 

recognize a higher law than the Constitution, or the decision of 
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the majority. 24 
Hence unsophisticated rural folk are morally competent because they 
are in touch with nature, laws of God and the laws of humanity. They 
read the Bible, and not big-city newspapers. 

In "Slavery in Massachusetts" Thoreau advocates more dramatic 
flair, but the same pacifistic tactics as in his "Resistance to Civil 
Government." He suggests that the Governor of Massachusetts, 
judges and other public officials resign in protest. He calls on "the 
free men of New England... torefrain from purchasing and reading"21 
certain newspapers, He proposes that Massachusetts secede from 
the Union and finally he summons "each inhabitant of the State (to) 
dissolve his union with her, as long as she delays to do her duty. "22 

Hence Thoreau's middle position on civil disobedience is more ex- 
clusive on the qualification for moral competence, is more specific 
on the criteria for moral judgments and calls for more dramatic and 
coordinated forms of protest, He ends "Slavery in Massachusetts" 
with a poetic analogy. On one of his walks, he plucked a fragrant, 
white water-lily. The lily grew in a bed of muck and slime, yet it 
was one of the loveliest flowers in nature. This suggests to him 
that from apathy and indifference, concern and involvement will 
emerge. He is hopeful; perhaps the ills of slavery and injustice will 
produce a just and peaceful nation. As we shall now see, Thoreau's 
hopes were ill-founded and accordingly his civil disobedience stance 
disintegrates, 

3. The John Brown Essays. There was no ground swell of moral 
indignation and little, if any, improvement on the slavery question in 
the next four years. Thoreau was frustrated and angered by the 
apathy of his countrymen. 

On October 16, 1859, John Brown raided Harper's Ferry. His bold 
stroke captured the attention of the country and brought the issue to 
ahead, Thoreau exclaims, "The North, I mean the living North, was 
suddenly all transcendental."23 Thoreauhad found a moral and politi- 
cal hero who completely transformed his earlier thinking on the ques- 
tion of civil disobedience, 

First of all, hardly anyone is now qualified as morally competent. 
Brown was commonly regarded as crazed, insane, fanatical, foolish, 
and mistaken. To Thoreau, he was "a man of principle, of rare cour- 
age and devoted humanity, n24 ng superior man, "25 a man who had 
truly lived and thus he was one of "only a half dozen or so (who) have 
died since the world began."“" Brown "could not have been tried by a 
jury of his peers because his peers did not exist. "27 Only those who 
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perceive righteousness in Brown and his methods have trustworthy 
ethical sensibilities. Thoreau denounces the moral blindness of those 
who fail to "recognize in Brown's words a wisdom and nobleness, and 
therefore an authority superior to our laws...."28 In other words, 
only Brown, his followers and those who do not see him as insane, 
crazed, etc., are reliable moral authorities, 

Thoreau employs a Transcendentalist vocabulary to describe the 
basis for moral judgments. Brown, he says, sparked a return to 
“original perceptions. "29 He finds in Brown a "transcendent moral 
greatness. 130 Accordingly, Brown's moral correctness is certified 
by his own subjective inner certitude--"any man knows when he is 
justified, and all the wits in the world cannot enlighten him on that 
point. "31 Unfortunately, average men (including, it seems, the 
farmers from Boxboro, Thoreau's neighbors, even the Abolitionists 
of Concord) do not have the correct moral vision: 

How can a man behold the light, who has no answering inward 
light? They are true to their right, but when they look this way 
they see nothing, they are blind. 32 

Thoreau has abandoned his confidence in every man's ability to utilize 
his conscience or the "laws of humanity" to make sound ethical judg- 
ments. He is now anethical elitist; only a select few have a mystical 
inner light as a criterion of moral evaluation. 

Finally, Thoreau approves of Brown's tactics and he advocates 
violence: 

It was his (Brown's) peculiar doctrine that a man has a per- 
fect right to interfere by force with the slaveholder, in order 
to rescue the slave. Iagree with him...I shall not be forward 
to think him mistaken in his method who quickest succeeds to 
liberate theslave...I donot wish to kill or to be killed, but I can 
forsee circumstances in which both these things would be by me 
unavoidable, 33 

This is an "end justifies the means" position. In his journal, five days 
after Brown's Harper's Ferry raid, Thoreau writes that it is purely 
a matter of efficiency and expediency, "I donot complain of any tac- 
tics that are effective of good, whether one wields the quill or the 
sword...I will judge the tactics by the fruits. "34 More simply put, 
Thoreau now regards means as ethically neutral, if the intention and 
the cause are good, "the question is not about the weapon, but the 
spirit in which you use it.35 Thoreau finds little to distinguish be- 
tween Brown's use of his Sharps' rifle and Brown's use of "his faculty 
of speech, a Sharps' rifle of infinitely surer and longer range, "36 
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Hence, Thoreau's final position on civil disobedience holds that a 
select few are morally competent, and their own inner sense of certi- 
tude attests to their moral correctness. To that end, violence is 
deemed morally justifiable to revolutionize a society which has lost 
its moral compass. 

Conclusion. The sweep of Thoreau's "evolution" on the question of 
civil disobedience is vast indeed. His initial high-minded moral ex- 
hortations degenerate into strident shouts of expediency. Thoreau 
is not unaware of the pitfalls in his justification of violence. He 
searches for precedent in the American revolution. He suggests that 
his (like his forefathers') were not ordinary times, "what was called 
order was confusion, what was called justice, injustice, and...the 
best was deemed the worst, "37 

Thoreau's suggestion has promise. A demonstration that his times 
were exceptional, even extraordinary could provide a justification 
for ends justifying means. But for Thoreau to merely assert that 
he, Brown and a few others are very confident that these are extra- 
ordinary times will simply not do. Secondly, suppose Thoreau had 
cogently argued that, in this instance, the end justified the means, 
he would still have to address the problem of violence. Specifically 
he would have to explain how the violence he advocates to abolish 
slavery is less deleterious and/or of a morally different type than 
the violence of slavery. Since he does neither of these things, his 
final position on civil disobedience is incomplete, simplistic and 
ultimately unsound. 

Let me put it another way: Thoreau did not remain Transcendental 
enough. If passive resistance (I have in mind the positions of Ghandi 
or Martin Luther King) is a moral, a lawful and an effective tactic 
of social reform, it is so because it maintains an unwavering faith in 
the goodness and decency of men. Thoreau lost the optimism and 
confidence inhumanity socentral toTranscendentalism. As a result, 
as we have seen, in his third and final civil disobedience position, 
Thoreau emphasized political expediency and all but ignored ethical 
considerations. 
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CRAFTSMANSHIP AND SCHOOLING 


Robert J. Martin, Jr. 


Craftsmanship is based on observation, comparison, and decision 
making. The craftsman's skill does not come from mere following 
of instructions, but develops out of interaction between the making 
of a thing and the observation of that thing as it takes form, School 
experiences over aperiod of months and years contribute to a way of 
thinking and acting which discourages this process, A young child 
will normally show all thenecessary attitudes and skills for develop- 
ing craftsmanship. When a child goes to school, however, this style 
of naturally occurring interaction between the individual and his/her 
world is soon replaced by practice in conforming to directions, When 
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children are treated as blank slates on which knowledge is to be 
written, are treated as objects incapable of thinking, they stop 
thinking. 


Process and Result 

Craftsmanship develops when the environment invites and supports 
it. Children of three or four readily become involved in painting 
(with brushes and/or fingers) without concern about "what" they are 
making unless influenced by adults (Kellog, 1970). As children grow 
older they learn that doing is not enough; ‘they must be concerned 
with pleasing adults. As they become concerned with results and 
success, they no longer focus on doing; as a result, the care, con- 
centration, affection and control which characterized their earlier 
activities disappear. 

Craftsmanship can be found in many activities, some of which fall 
into traditional notions of craft, others which extend beyond the 
usual conception, such as: 

--writing a computer program 

--composing music 

--acting in a play 

--designing a scientific experiment 

--rebuilding an engine 

--painting 

--stacking blocks 

~-playing a musical instrument. 

A craftsman's approach to these activities values activity as well 
as result. Not that the result is not important; the result is im- 
portant precisely because it embodies the process which went into it. 

A young child looks at the stack of blocks he has so carefully bal- 
anced and feels pleased. An understanding adult looks at the stack 
of blocks and is aware of what went into the result, whether or not 
he was there to observe the child. Unfortunately many adults, in 
their efforts to teach or to be helpful, discourage such activity in- 
advertently. Wrapped up in their own ideas about stacking blocks, 
many adults fail to see the significance of the activity for the child. 

Understanding and appreciating children's activity does not come 
from reading a book or listening to lectures, but from observing 
children. The adult who has observed children stacking blocks and 
who has become aware of the carefulness and concentration which 
goes into the activity sees the evidence of the child's carefulness 
and concentration in the stack of blocks, Understanding the signifi- 
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cance of a result entails awareness of the process which produced 
that result, On an adult level, an individual whose approach to ac- 
tivity is characterized by craftsmanship will at least be capable of 
appreciating what went into someone else's work, even if he is un- 
familiar with the technical aspects of that work. 

If the orientation of craftsmanship is lost, a child's ability to 
stack blocks or make scribbles remains, but the child is unable to go 
beyond this state, The adult, when asked to make a drawing, typi- 
cally reverts to the stereotyped bird, cat or tree he or she learned 
to draw as a young child, 


School Reform 

Observers such as Silberman (1970) and [lich (1973) have noted that 
most attempts to encourage freedom in schools have ended in failure. 
Teachers and students seem unable to profit from freedom. Society 
as awhole has become trapped by consumption, but resists even con- 
sidering altering patterns of consumption transportation by changing 
existing systems of schooling, transportation, health care, welfare, 
and prisons. 

When schooling changes teachers and students from people who 
interact with their world and with one another into passive recipients 
of knowledge (Freire, 1970), schooling becomes a form of consump- 
tion. 

In my own teaching experiences and in those of colleagues, one of 
the most disturbing and discouraging consequences of this passivity 
is that students are often unable or unwilling to direct their own 
activity. They lack the orientation to interaction characteristic 
both of young children and of craftsmen. In place of craftsmanship, 
teachers often find both the dullness characteristic of slaves and 
the arrogance of an audience demanding to be entertained. 


Craftsmanship Requires a Tradition 

One way of understanding craftsmanship is by examining its absence, 
Many students finish anassignment as quickly as possible in order to 
forget it. They show no sense of care, concern, or pride in their 
work, They work for the grade, or to escape the consequences of not 
doing it. In this way, they succeed in defeating the assignment by 
doing only what they have to do in order to survive. Many teachers 
and students, perhaps because they have never been exposed to a tra- 
dition of student craftsmanship (e.g., see Richardson [1964], Lewis 
[1966], Wigginton [1972, 1973, 1975], Kampmann [1972]) regard poor 
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work as normal and inevitable, 

When students are asked to do something, they are often provided 
with explicit directions. When a teacher decides to give the students 
more freedom, they are often put on their own with no support, no 
skills, no models, and then expected to be creative. Asa result, 
much of the "creative" work seen in schools is poor, With no models 
or tradition to provide guidance and support, each student works in 
isolation from others while remaining dependent on the teacher's 
praise in place of environmental support. 

A tradition of craftsmanship provides a standard for a quality of 
work without defining what is to be done or how it is to be done. A 
tradition provides a basis for intrinsic evaluation, and perhaps most 
important, support and encouragement, A tradition of craftsmanship 
creates an environment in which the individual feels independent but 
not isolated, 

The independence and individuality of the craftsman does not grow 
out of isolation except in rare cases; support from the environment 
is required, When walls and shelves are filled with a variety of work 
done by others, the environment provides models without prescribing 
a single way of solving a problem or doing an assignment. 

Craftsmanship requires an environment which allows individuals to 
structure time, space, and materials, and an environment which 
communicates expectations of, and support for, craftsmanship. 
When students are offered freedom in an environment which does not 
support craftsmanship, they tend to goof off, avoiding any activity 
requiring serious interest. If an environment does not support crafts- 
manship, it will be extremely difficult for a teacher to succeed in 
reorienting students, 

One way of encouraging craftsmanship in a limited way with a non- 
supportive environment has been to build a tradition within an area 
that can be separated psychologically (and often physically) from the 
rest of the environment. Many schools have a tradition of crafts- 
manship in an area such as music (band, chorus, orchestra), theatre, 
journalism (school newspapers), science (physics club), and the visual 
arts (photography, graphics, sculpture, painting). The areas in which 
atradition of craftsmanship seems to be found most often are those 
areas which are regarded as peripheral to schooling. One exception 
to this is the tradition of craftsmanship found inmany of the British 
Infant Schools (see, e.g., Rogers [1970], Weber [1971], Featherstone 
[1971], Biggs [1969]) or in the approach taken by Richardson (1964) in 
New Zealand. 
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The most widespread example of certain aspects of craftsmanship 
in schools is sports, Sports is one area where students see nothing 
strange about working several hours aday to perfect a skill, Crafts- 
manship in acquiring competence in a sport is both understood and 
supported by students, teachers, parents, administrators, and com- 
munity. As a result most secondary and many junior high schools 
field teams whose members work harder on developing skill in that 
sport than anything else they do in or out of school, Coaches are 
often the only teachers who can expect and get something akin to 
craftsmanship. School, home, and community all tend to understand 
and support the players; and the goals of the coach and goals of the 
players tend to mesh. 

While there is understanding and support for an athlete who spends 
twohours aday shooting free throws and running plays, there is little 
support for astudent who spends his/her time writing poetry, paint- 
ing, making music, or doing other activities. 


Intention and Result 

Craftsmen evaluate what they do by comparing result with inten- 
tion. They avoid constant comparison with what others are doing. 
This type of evaluation is shown by the child stacking blocks or mak- 
ing a drawing. 

A desire to learn or improve a skill sometimes requires the assis- 
tance of a teacher. When an individual pays someone who has exper- 
tise in a particular area (e.g., music, a foreign language, skiing, 
painting), both teacher and student assume that evaluations and sug- 
gestions made by the teacher (expert) will be used by the individual 
paying for the help as he/she sees fit. All professional help and ad- 
vice is presumably given on this basis, including that given by lawyers, 
architects, doctors, therapists, musicians, painters, and so on, 


Schools and Evaluation 

Evaluation in school is almost always done by individuals who have 
not been "hired" by those they are evaluating and usually consists of 
making a comparison of one student's work with the work of others, 
Such evaluations destroy individuality by comparing an individual's 
work to that of others without taking it seriously. The type of com- 
parison done by the school makes evaluation concerned with individual 
needs and desires all but impossible. 
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Comparing an individual's work to that of others or toa set of 
answers is relatively easy and requires less expertise than helping an 
individual compare the results of his work to his intentions. The 
regional science fairs which are held around the country provide an 
excellent demonstration of this. The "good students" often learn 
that what counts is the display. A flashy presentation attracts the 
attention of judges who donot have the expertise toevaluate content. 
Students also learn about the "halo" effect (excellence by associa- 
tion). For example, laymen are often awed by computers, so a com- 
puter project by a ninth-grader is automatically impressive to some 
judges. Many parents, teachers, and judges are particularly im- 
pressed by gadgetry. If a sixth-grader builds an electric motor out 
of metal parts his father has machined in his home workshop, many 
parents are impressed, If another student scrounges apiece of scrap 
lumber, nails and used wire and builds a motor, few are impressed 
because the motor isn't neat; it doesn't look like a motor you might 
see in astore, If a young ornithologist spends his/her summer photo- 
graphing a family of owls, some judges refuse to be impressed because 
science projects, they think, are supposed to be experimental. 

Since projects are usually evaluated in the student's absence, stu- 
dents have no opportunity to discuss their work. An impersonal and 
anonymous numerical evaluation is a poor substitute for discussing a 
project with a knowledgeable individual. 


Evaluation as "Checking Up On" 

The type of evaluation typical of many schools is based on an im- 
plicit assumption that it is somehow possible to check up on every- 
one. The attitude of "justify your existence" serves (1) to destroy 
the individual's sense of responsibility (whether student or teacher) 
and (2) makes concentration on the task at hand all but impossible 
because both teachers and students are worried about what others 
will think or say about their work. 

Neither teachers nor students are trusted. The school doesn't 
trust teachers so teachers often feel they must protect themselves. 
In turn, teachers do not trust students and students feel that they 
must protect themselves. Much time is spent on evaluation in an 
attempt to prevent anyone from getting away with anything. This, 
paradoxically, encourages everyone to get away with as much as 
possible, 

The more determined a teacher is to make sure everyone does what 
he/she is supposed todo, the less likely the students are to be learn- 
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ing. Assignments are often designed to provide evidence that some- 
thing has been done, andnot to facilitate learning. If a student reads 
a book, he/she often must make a report on it. Since it is the report 
which is evaluated rather than the reading, students see their task 
as doing a report. Since the report is the important thing, they 
learn to fake the report. Learning becomes secondary or irrelevant. 
Even when students do read the material, they read it to do the 
assignment or to pass an exam, and so read it differently than they 
would if they were trying to learn something or because they were 
interested, 

Students often do what they do because their actions have survival 
value. By trying to manipulate students through evaluation, the 
school teaches students to do what will result in a positive evalua- 
tion. Paradoxically this often encourages students to adopt strate- 
gies to avoid learning. 


Structural Changes Needed 

Encouragement of craftsmanship requires a change in the demands 
and expectations society has of both teachers and students, not an 
addition to existing demands and expectations. The attention to de- 
tail necessary in learning and practicing craftsmanship requires focus. 
Too many demands on an individual's time leave him with no free and 
open space in which to work. An individual, child or adult, who is 
pressed by demands cannot give full attention to the work at hand, 
and as a result does poor work and soon becomes discouraged. When 
task follows task at regular intervals which have no relation to an 
individual's need or interests, each task becomes a new demand to be 
avoided by getting through it as quickly as possible. Opportunity and 
willingness to play and experiment, essential conditions of crafts- 
manship, disappear. When this happens, schooling, instead of offer- 
ing students a network of possibilities, becomes an obstacle course, 
When every minute becomes subjected to a schedule, there is not 
enough time to do well the things which are required, and little time 
todevelop an interest, Over-administration of time and energy tends 
to discourage intense involvement with anything. Both good and poor 
students tend to lose interest in learning. Poor students fail, good 
students perfect skills of memorization, note taking, and testman- 
ship. 

The demands of a tight schedule encourage mediocrity. The pres- 
sure is sufficient to decrease creative messing about which Hawkins 
(1965) maintains is essential for learning. The compartmentalization 
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of time and knowledge, and the resulting condition of servitude to 
the clock--literally "time-serving"--reinforces the idea that knowl- 
edge is a commodity, and not a process, 

In addition, division of time, space, and materials into arbitrary, 
highly structured units, restricts individual and group responsibility. 
Anticipation of being interrupted by the demands of bells, teachers, 
or other subjects is sufficient to kill interest. Unfortunately, this 
division into arbitrary units of time, space, and subject matter is 
widely accepted because it is the type of organization with which 
most people are familiar. The organization of schools for efficient 
administration is so engrained that it has become accepted as right 
and natural. 


Structural Change 

We need understanding of how these patterns of behavior in both 
teachers and students are influenced by the environment, Such under- 
standing could be used to help both teachers and students restruc- 
ture activities and environments so as to encourage craftsmanship. 
This restructuring would be different for each individual. Changes 
could include restructuring time, activities, and attitudes. 

Unfortunately, encouraging craftsmanship cannot easily be made 
into a program. The difficulty is not so much that schools are un- 
able to change, but that they are able toconvert proposals for change 
into innovations which do not affect existing structures. 

Proposals for reform are often converted into additional demands 
which, though rational and desirable, fail because they are impossi- 
ble to fulfill within the existing structure, This process can be seen 
in the tendency to add more and more requirements to teacher edu- 
cation programs. To the extent that new requirements are simply 
an addition to existing requirements, they require students to be- 
come even more restricted by the curriculum and by those who ad- 
minister that curriculum (including teachers, advisors, deans, cur- 
riculum councils), Such changes usually conflict with the orientation 
needed for craftsmanship. Graduates easily become teachers who 
continue the cycle of passivity, not necessarily because they enjoy 
or believe in what they are doing, but because they were required to 
function passively in their own schooling. Teachers can learn to en- 
courage craftsmanship only if they are given the responsibility, the 
freedom, and the support which allow them to become craftsmen 
themselves. 
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THE RELEVANCE OF THE HUMANITIES 
TO ENVIRONMENTAL STUDIES 


Alan R. Drengson 


Much of this paper involves saying the obvious. But there is a good 
reason for this, It is widely agreed that environmental education and 
environmental studies involve cross-discipline and inter-disciplinary 
work, and so many programmes in environmental studies at the col- 
lege level are made up of contributions from a large number of dif- 
ferent departments. As we all know, the environment is not the 
special province of any particular discipline, nor has it been the 
special province of any. 

Environmental problems are complex and involve the interaction of 
many factors, The following is an attempt to focus on the humanis- 
tic and human elements in connection with environmental studies and 
environmental problems. It is my claim that what the humanities 
have to contribute depends upon their rededication to very ancient 
ideals, and not to a further "professionalisation" or dehumanization 
of these studies. In order to make this point clear I state some 
assumptions that many will think obvious and to which some will take 
exception, but we need to both remind ourselves of these things, and 
we also need toattempt to relate them in new ways to the contempo- 
rary context. I begin with some personal reminiscences, 

When I was an undergraduate, one of my main areas of study was 
the hard sciences. By the hard sciences I mean the physical sciences 
and mathematics. At that time, science education was considered 
to be part of the Arts and Science Curriculum and anyone pursuing a 
degree inarts and science was expected to have a well rounded educa- 
tion upon graduation from college. This was taken to mean that, al- 
though a person was expected to declare a major, he was expected 
also to have a balanced course of studies. This requirement often 
took the form of group requirements, and the balance was achieved 
by means of taking courses from these various groups. The aim was 
tomake certain that persons graduating with a BS or a BA would have 
had courses from not only the sciences, but also from the social 
sciences and the humanities. Implied in these requirements was the 
assumption that a person needs tocultivate all sides of his knowledge. 


Professor Drengson is in the Department of Philosophy, University 
of Victoria, B.C. Canada, 
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The humanities teach basic skills in appreciating the humanistic or 
value side of human nature. The sciences teach skills in understand- 
ing the non-human environment. The social sciences teach skills in 
understanding the human environment. A further assumption that 
underlies this approach is the assumption that human beings as per- 
sons constitute an organic whole; if one side of our nature is over- 
developed, it throws our whole self out of balance. Such an idea goes 
back to the Greeks in western culture, and the idea of the inter- 
connectedness of the various parts of the human person is as old as 
Plato, 

Plato's thoughts on these matters can be found throughout his 
dialogues not only in terms of what he says, but also in terms of how 
he says it, Plato wrote dialogues precisely because the dialogue skill- 
fully handled introduces all of the human self to the philosophic dia- 
lectic. Plato thought that understanding depended not only on intel- 
lect, but developed in concert with a harmonious development of the 
whole self, Moreover, in the dialogue, a dialectic unfolds. That is 
to say, dialectic is a process whereby conflicting ideas, views, ac- 
counts, enter into a dialogue, confront one another and interact. It 
is not only with our reason that we understand and grow; it is also 
with our feelings, our desires, our sensations. In dialogue with an- 
other I respond with my whole self. The conflicts that arise bring 
to the fore my emotional reactions and even an awareness of my 
body, its tensions and disturbances. Plato writes dialogue in order 
to involve the whole person. The proper study of man is not a dis- 
interested, "objective", detached speculation, but a passionate, en- 
thusiastic coming to terms with oneself, others, and the various 
points of view that arise in on-going dialogue. 

Plato went further than to assume that the self is an intercon- 
nected whole that must be addressed as such. He also thought that 
the self and the community must form a balanced interactive system 
and that the state in turn must be balanced with its interactions 
with the world, it must harmonize with its communities. Sucha 
balance can never be attained when we train people as specialists and 
give them power in a certain area, but at the same time ignore the 
development of their capacity to make sound value judgments, or 
ignore their emotional development so that they remain children 
emotionally. 

The world is an interconnected whole, and human activities proceed 
in their healthiest manner if they mirror the natural order that 
exists. This means that they must be carried on with the full knowl- 
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edge that everything is interconnected and interrelated. Thus Plato's 
view is seen to be fully compatible with the new environmental aware- 
ness, One of the fundamental assumptions of ecology and environ- 
mentalism is that things are interconnected; we cannot alter one 
sphere of the environment without affecting others, often in disas- 
trous and unpredictable ways. 

The point that Plato's dialogues bring out is that this intercon- 
nectedness applies to the self, its interconnections with the com- 
munity and ultimately with the world. In short, imbalances in the 
self often show themselves as negative affects upon the world, An 
illustration from a contemporary issue shows this point nicely: 
Energy consumption involving waste is a clear problem not only for 
the environment in North America, but also for the economy. Both 
Canada and the United States are experiencing deficit balance of pay- 
ments and inflation in part due to higher energy costs. Furthermore, 
some of the main controversies now going on have precisely to do 
with how to meet future energy needs, 

Note that I use the word "needs" here, when perhaps "wants" would 
be a more accurate term. Ina very simple fashion we can pose the 
question of how to reduce energy consumption tolevels that eliminate 
much of the waste and lower our total energy bill. Some propose 
reduction in consumption as a way of staving off the development of 
new systems of energy production, until something more acceptable 
than nuclear power has been developed. Nowclearly, if we were to 
reduce our wants we could achieve, almost overnight, a dramatic 
reduction in power consumption. Such a change in attitude, with an 
accompanying care about conservation, could result in large-scale 
shifts in our activities as these impinge upon the environment, From 
one standpoint one could view questions that have to do with energy 
consumption as related to our basic conceptions of ourselves, our 
needs, the ways in which we should grow, Growth in itself is not 
objectionable, and we all give general approval to the concept of 
growth. It is not growth per se that is bad, but only certain sorts 
of growth. Unlimited growth in terms of learning, skills, under- 
standing, sympathy, and the like are all nonpathological. It is un- 
limited growth in consumption of raw materials and energy that brings 
about environmental problems, But how do we curb these consumption 
rates as long as we assume that wants, desires, cravings, etc., have 
no sensible balance or limitations? Human wants are for all practical 
purposes assumed to be unlimited. And we have often measured a 
person's stature and success by means of his ability toservice all of 
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his wants rather than his capacity to control his wants. 

If it is true that high levels of consumption are related to environ- 
mental problems then one solution tocertain environmental problems 
will be to reduce consumption. Even if we undertake to make our 
processes less wasteful and harmful to the environment, a level of 
reduced consumption for someone is implied, For all measures in 
this direction involve reallocation of some resource or other, and 
further involve implicit value judgments. A person's behaviour is a 
function of the kind of person he is, his level of education, his levels 
of skill, his desires and feelings. Since it is ultimately persons who 
make the decisions that collectively impinge upon the environment, it 
is toward persons that we must direct our educational efforts in 
environmental studies, And this is the central point of everything 
that has been said so far. The subject with which I began was the 
relevance of the humanities to environmenval education. We are now 
at the stage where we can address this question directly. 

Suppose that the reader assents to everything that has been said 
sofar. He agrees that environmental problems can be traced back 
to countless individual decisions that collectively result in degreda- 
tion of environmental quality. The sensible solution seems to be to 
fiddle with the system to control, regulate, direct, forbid, etc., 
certain kinds of decisions that have such collective harm, But ex- 
perience has shown that many such approaches do not work, that 
often we donot know how to design systems of policy, and implement 
them, in such a way as to bring about a significant solution to a per- 
ceived problem. Our experience with attempting to regulate the 
consumption of drugs and alcohol over the last several decades should 
show us that many approaches simply donot work, People must agree 
that agiven course of action is desirable, and furthermore they must 
desire it, otherwise they continue to act in ways that tend to per- 
petuate a given problem. 

At this point we can now say clearly what role a balanced education, 
and more particularly humanities education, has to play in relation 
to environmental problems. We have seen the result of one-sided 
education with respect to a variety of environmental problems. Take, 
for example, the issue of nuclear power, Nuclear engineers and policy 
makers have often failed to appreciate the potential impacts of this 
technology on the biosphere. Agricultural specialists have in the past 
failed to understand the harmful consequences of the use of certain 
persistent pesticides because they lacked an understanding of the 
basic laws of ecology. In a like manner, we often misjudge and mis- 
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construct social policy without understanding the social processes in 
question. The understanding of these processes requires some knowl- 
edge of the social sciences, and it furthermore requires an under- 
standing of the structure of needs and wants, and other motivating 
factors in human behaviour. But it is not only desires that we have 
to understand; we have also to understand what is desirable, We need 
some general conception of human values, and some ideals of what 
humans can be. We need, further, to cultivate the kinds of sensitivi- 
ties and sensibilities that enable us to appreciate the delicate balances 
we must achieve within ourselves and between ourselves and the world, 
This is where the traditional values of humanities education lie. 

Those who have attempted to write about environmental problems, 
and who have attempted to formulate policy statements about spe- 
cific problems, become acutely aware after a struggle, that policy 
statements always assume a certain point of view involving certain 
values. In short, environmental problems pursued to the extent of 
attempting to write policy seem invariably to involve matters of 
philosophy, aesthetic judgment, and the like. Environmental prob- 
lems arise in part because we attempt to deal with the world in a 
fragmented way. We deal with the world in a fragmented way, be- 
cause we ourselves are fragmented; we lack balance in our own per- 
sonal development, 

As Isee it then, the humanities section of an environmental studies 
programme is an essential core, for values and aims come before all 
else, We cannot formulate a policy without knowing where we want 
to go and what we want todo. But wants too are subject to evalua- 
tion, and unlimited wants are self-defeating. The study of human 
beings that does not involve this value dimension is alienating, mis- 
taken, and dangerous. We need not only knowledge and skill, but also 
we need to consider how we ought to use this power, This ultimately 
involves knowing what we are, what we can become, and what consti- 
tutes a good life, a life which is fulfilling, and which satisfies our 
needs, This brings me to the point where I can more specifically 
phrase a question that relates back to the title of this paper: What 
is the aim of a humanities education? What should we learn from 
this study? 

Since I am a philosopher, I could phrase this question as "what is 
the aim of philosophy?" For the purpose of the discussion that fol- 
lows I will lump all of the humanities together as one, and I include 
in this study such things as practical or creative psychology. The 
main aim of thehumanities should be the full disclosure of humanity, 
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of man, or of the self, The humanities should teach and develop the 
skills necessary for full self-knowledge. This will be taken to include 
history since we reveal ourselves in our acts, 

It is possible to organize this task in a number of different ways. 
For purposes of my discussion, I will group facets of this task around 
nine points: (1) Socratic skills, (2) appreciation, (3) creative psy- 
chology, (4) perspective, (5) values, (6) art, (7) learning skills, (8) 
exploration of ideas in systems, (9) an understanding of the inter- 
connection between bodily capacities and states of consciousness, All 
nine of these points are interrelated in the concept of a master. 

I will now briefly explain what I mean by each of these nine points, 
and I will also explain how the concept of the master and of mastery 
of self isrelated to one's degree of success as a person and the sorts 
of impact one has on the world, Briefly, to be a master, in the sense 
that Iuse the term, enables one to achieve satisfactions that give 
one's life asignificance and meaningfulness that is quite independent 
of a high level of consumption and the possession of material things. 
When people are dissatisfied with their lives and with themselves, 
they do things that often have bad consequences for themselves, 
others, and the environment. The ultimate aim of education is to 
bring people to a full knowledge of the human self. It involves a de- 
velopment of our capacities that gives rise to the satisfaction of 
being fully at home with ourselves, and being able to achieve freedom 
from wants, and satisfaction of need, We, in short, as masters, 
become masters of ourselves, We become effective, balanced, human 
beings whose actions are informed by full consciousness and an appre- 
ciation for value, for it is the quality of life that counts. 

The nine elements of an ideal humanities education that aim at 
development of the skills of self-mastery are as follows: 

1. The Socratic skills of rational examination. 

2. The capacity to appreciate, to suspend critical judgement and 
analysis where this interfers with appreciating and perceiving a thing 
as it is, whether this is a painting, an animal, or a person, a tree, 
a sunset or a rock, 

3, The development of the skills that aid in the understanding of 
how humans work: this involves what has been called creative or 
practical psychology; it is the central area that a lot of growth 
oriented centers cater to, 

4, Wemust develop breadth and perspective, and this involves the 
study of history, other languages, cultures, etc. 

5. Wemust cultivate the sense of values necessary for growth and 
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vision: aesthetic, spiritual, intellectual, moral, 

6. Wemust develop the capacity to do an art, e.g., poetry, paint- 
ing, philosophy. 

7. Wemust acquire the ability to be self-learners; we must learn 
how to learn, This involves: research skills, writing skills, reading 
skills, speaking skills, 

8. Wemust cultivate the capacity to explore ideas, theories, ac- 
tions, insystems, i.e, as forming interconnected wholes, the capa- 
city to think holistically. 

9, Finally, we must develop the awareness that our level of con- 
sciousness, our capacity to attend, to expand our awareness, to con- 
centrate, and the like are dependent upon a harmonious development 
of mind and body. We cannot afford to ignore the moving centers of 
our body. Such meditative practices as zen breathing, yoga, long- 
distance running, etc. should be viewed as an essential part of a whole 
humanities education, Athletics in this sense is not an entertaining 
luxury, but anessential part of the development of the whole person, 

Ihave said nothing sofar about the issue of jobs, or of training vs. 
education, We can see from what I have said above that this issue is 
mistakenly drawn, for one consequence of seeing the central aim of 
higher education as vocational is the failure to see the relevance of 
the humanities to the total education of a person, It is often thought 
to be irrelevant to what a person will do with his life, and how he 
will make his living. It has often been viewed as an unessential but 
nice luxury, a bit of cultural polish for the engineer or scientist. It 
is often thought that the important business is to learn a profes- 
sional skill, Nothing could be more misleading, for this encourages 
a distorted understanding of what the humanities should be, and it 
leads in turn to a depreciation of the humanities, and an attempt to 
turn them into technical research fields, that as with the social 
sciences have become "value neutral", But the humanities become 
irrelevant to the whole educational process to the extent that they 
do become "professionalized" in this way. 

Although it is important to cultivate a skill that gives one some- 
thing by which one can earn one's living, ultimately the skills that 
count are the ones I have been attempting to describe above, and this 
is true for any field of endeavour one pursues. One who has fully 
developed the various capacities that I have outlined above is capable 
of learning anything he needs to learn in order to do a given job well. 
It won't do to freeze ourselves in a given skill for life; the world 
changes too rapidly for that. New skills are required; we have to 
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learn to do new things all the time. The degree of our success at 
any calling will depend upon the degree to which we are able to bring 
our full selves to bear on the undertaking at hand. Each of us has 
the potential to be virtually anything, if we apply ourselves to it. 
Tobe amaster of one's self in the sense that I have been using these 
terms means to be able to apply all of one's capacities to any prob- 
lem or any activity. One is afully autonomous, fully matured person. 

The ideal of the perfected person has been one of the central ideals 
of our humanistic traditions. The problem has been how to define or 
describe this fully realized person, and how to do this, that is, how 
to cultivate this realization, this development, Plato's Republic, to 
take one example, involved an attempt to define what we are, and 
how we come to fully realise our capacities by means of education 
and training. Plato stressed the importance of balance and self- 
knowledge and the importance of not ignoring one side of our nature 
to the expulsion of the others. He pointed out that in a democracy 
the tendency is to appeal to the lowest common denominator in us, 
and this often involves an appeal to our desires, When desires get 
out of balance and arenot subject to reasoned understanding and con- 
trol, a person can often be manipulated by others. We all know the 
role that greed plays in the downfall of persons, whether this is greed 
for power, fame or wealth. But humanistic studies do not take greed 
as a fact that is unalterable, 

The study of the humanities enables us to come to know the dark 
and the light side of our nature. It should enable us to come to ac- 
knowledge this and to then become the authors of our own way in the 
world, Authentic being is the opposite of alienation. When I am not 
estranged from myself, and when I am fully open and accepting of 
myself and of others, and have the capacity to act in valued ways, 
for reasoned considerations, when I am no longer living for desires 
or to please others, then I attain the kind of autonomy that enables 
me to live in harmony with other beings, for then I am at peace with 
myself, I treasure the values that understanding brings, and this is 
wisdom. The study of the humanities, ideally, should be the study of 
wisdom and its maturation in ourselves and our students. There is 
no explosion in wisdom; we do not have too much of it. 

A major portion of the task of the humanities is not to gain new 
knowledge, but to gain a deeper appreciation and awareness of the 
wisdom that our traditions have already given us. In this connection 
let me mention once more the concept of a master, In the context 
of the older crafts, in the arts, and even in philosophy we can find, 
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during different periods of our history, the emphasis upon the devel- 
opment of excellence in these various callings. The excellence that a 
master has is an excellence that enables him to do with his craft any- 
thing that is consistent with its values. What I mean by this is ex- 
plained by a specific instance: The master poet is one who has com- 
plete command of his language. He is capable of writing in any form 
that he should choose for the material he wants to convey to others. 
He is beyond the rules of the craft in the sense that he no longer 
thinks about rules or limitations. His conceptions and feelings flow 
through his words in a non-forced and graceful way. One finds a simi- 
lar description of the master philosopher in Greek Philosophy. The 
Philosopher was held to be one who loved and pursued wisdom, Phi- 
losophy was both the wisdom sought and the activity of philosophizing. 
Plato comes closest to exemplifying this ideal in his portrayal of 
Socrates, whose integrity and commitment to his art transcended 
even fear of death. Indeed, Socrates said that to philosophize is to 
be prepared to die, At any rate, Socrates as Plato portrays him, is 
attached to no specific doctrine, but cultivates the art of dialogue 
and the logic of dialectic. Hence, he is able to assume the different 
philosophic roles with ease, moving gracefully from one point of view 
to another. Such is the art of philosophy. Many of the same things 
that apply to the master poet and the master philosopher apply also 
to the art of living well, It involves a non-attachment to winning or 
losing, and a commitment to a life-time of learning, an openness to 
new vistas, a capacity to acquire new skills. Ideally the humanities 
should exemplify these values and should develop them in their stu- 
dents, One who has these values realizes that satisfaction in human 
life comes from inner development and not material pursuits. He 
treasures things for their intrinsic value, not only for their value 
to men. 

We cannow see the relevance of the humanities to persons, environ- 
mental problems, and environmental studies, Of course, the view I 
have been presenting is an idealized conception of the humanities, but 
nonetheless this is the core of the rationale of the humanities in 
higher education. And as one can see, nothing could be more impor- 
tant or relevant to the future than the kind of persons we are. IE 
we continue largely to ignore this fact, we will continue to develop 
as adults whose dissatisfactions and disharmonies are reflected in 
such things as exploitation of others and of the environment in order 
to satisfy cravings and desires that bring no lasting satisfaction, 
and that only serve to further fuel desire's flames. 
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IS PERSPECTIVISM JUST ANOTHER PERSPECTIVE? 
William H. Davis 


When we ask how any comprehensive philosophical theory or gener- 
alization applies to itself, we are often rewarded with important 
insights. Frequently we see that certaindoctrines are self-refuting. 
For example, it is an appropriate question to ask of the skeptic, Do 
you know you can know nothing? Presumably the skeptic will wish to 
revise his doctrine into something more modest, such as, It may be 
that all or most human knowledge is radically flawed, For another 
example, positivists used to be harassed with the question of whether 
their key maxim that all meaningful statements must be analytic or 
empirically verifiable, was itself meaningful by those standards. 
Again, defenders of rationalism are asked how they defend the alleged 
powers of reason without reasoning on the subject and hence begging 
the question. Empiricists are asked if they have discovered in any 
sense experience the truth of the sense-experience criterion of truth. 
Kantians may be asked whether in discovering the categories of knowl- 
edge, this knowledge itself is mediated through the categories, or, 
again, whether their knowledge of the categories is a knowledge of 
any possible sense experience. Defenders of the scientific method 
may be asked if that method of discovery was itself discovered by 
the scientific method, Deniers of the law of contradiction are often 
asked if they are willing in that case equally to affirm the law. And 
Peirce asked the defenders of Cartesian intuitionism how in any given 
case they knew they were having a true intuitive deliverance as over 
against a strong deception, Did they know the difference by an addi- 
tional intuitive insight ? 

Serious contemplation of paradoxes generated by self-reflexive 
questions such as those is not liable to increase a man's confidence 
in the alleged foundations of philosophy. 

And yet such paradoxes are not all of a kind. Some are suicidal but 
some are not; some can be modified so as to be saved from self- 
destruction, others can not. To mention some examples (without 
arguing for them in detail) I see no way to preserve Humean empiri- 
cism from the charge that the empiricistic maxim violates its own 
criterion for truth. We do not discover the truth of empiricism in 
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any experience, On the other hand, the statement that the law of 
contradiction is not necessarily valid does not mean that all state- 
ments immediately become indistinguishable from their contradic- 
tories, The law of contradiction might be valid "for all practical 
purposes," or within a wide range of applicability. Of course, if it 
fails to be applicable in even the fewest cases, then its universal 
pretentions are destroyed. But it could still be largely true, or true 
for most purposes, If the law fails to be exactly true or applicable, 
ordinary communication and thought are not necessarily henceforth 
reduced to anarchy, and the blood-dimmed tide is not necessarily 
loosed upon the earth, On the other hand, Humean empiricism ceases 
to be of much interest if it is only true "for all practical purposes," 
or merely within a certain range of applicability, 

But let us consider now whether ornot we perspectivists are caught 
in a self-refuting circle, Is a vicious circularity involved in the as- 
sertion that all philosophical systems are merely perspectives on 
reality ? Now when it is said that all systems are mere perspectives, 
this is taken to suggest that there will always be differing perspec- 
tives on things, and that we have no way of knowing which perspective 
more closely approximates the way things "really are," 

Does the perspectivist err, therefore, in supposing that among 
various philosophical positions which must be seen as mere perspec- 
tives on an unknown reality, there is one view, one position which is 
really true--namely, that all (other?) views are perspectives? 

It is tempting to argue that perspectivism is not a theory about 
reality, but rather a theory about our theories about reality. Now 
we may not be able to know reality, the argument continues, but we 
can read the history of philosophy and know (roughly at least) what 
people have said about reality. A man who is skeptical about man's 
ability to know reality need not on that account deny we can know what 
we are all saying to eachother about reality, or even what he himself 
used to think about the way things are. So we are entitled to make 
comments upon the history of philosophy, and in particular we are 
entitled to comment that it seems to be a history of different per- 
spectives on reality. (Though other perspectives on the history of 
philosophy are possible! ) 

Now it is true, of course, that a bold perspectivism might wish to 
hazard an actual theory about reality itself, It might wish to pro- 
pose as a guess that reality is intrinsically vague or plastic, that, 
indeed, men take so many differing perspectives on reality because 
reality is positively liable to many interpretations, And this would 
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be not merely a theory about our theories, but in addition it isa 
theory about reality itself, 

But there's no problem here, Perspectivism recognizes that there 
are many theories about reality. And if perspectivism wishes to 
make some positive guess about the nature of reality based upon the 
fact that reality seems to lenditself to widely diverging interpreta- 
tions, why it is surely entitled to do so, Inthe making of yet another 
theory about the true nature of things, however vague and indefinite, 
perspectivism may nevertheless cheerfully admit that this is just 
another theory; that, although the man who holds it does of course 
suppose it to be true, he recognizes that there are many other ways 
of looking at the matter, and that we are so far incapable of decid- 
ing between all these competing views. The man who believes all 
philosophical systems are "mere" perspectives has a theory about 
theories; but he is entitled to have his own theory about reality as 
well, 

This line of argument concludes, then, that perspectivism is not 
just another perspective on reality. It is atheory about our theories. 
It may, however, suggest some alternative theories about reality 
too, but these theories it may consistently regard as themselves 
mere possible perspectives, It may even argue that in some impor- 
tant sense a perspective becomes true, does not merely seem true, 
but in some literal sense is true for the man who holds it, But again, 
that is a kind of thesis about reality itself which goes beyond the 
minimum perspectivist assertion. 

Against this relatively easy way out of the difficulty, however, is 
one fatal fact, And that is simply that our theories about reality 
are themselves elements of reality. If we desire to say something 
about those theories--such as that they are all perspectives--we 
cannot excuse ourselves from any metaphysical commitment or re- 
sponsibility by begging that we are merely discussing theories and 
not discussing reality itself, Theories are part of reality too, (An 
important fact overlooked by more than one epistemological theory.) 
So the perspectivist is indeed making astatement that he believes to 
be factual, He is making an ontological commitment, however humble 
or minimal, He is making a positive assertion that theories are per- 
spectives, and he takes this to be true. 

He rejects therefore other epistemological views. In particular he 
rejects the view that human theories about reality can hope success- 
fully to approximate to reality, or at least can be known to do so. 
Now a consistent perspectivism will acknowledge that this alterna- 
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tive position can be believed. In fact of course it is plain to see that 
many people, most people do believe it. Most people believe that men 
know something about the world and are in the process of coming to 
know more and more about it, The perspectivist gives all such people 
the perfect right to believe what they please, But he is prepared 
with weighty psychological arguments (the only kind) to show such 
people that they cannot know their position to be true or even proba- 
ble. And he freely admits that there is no more objective truth in 
his own position than there is in theirs. This he must admit if he is 
to persevere in rigorous perspectivism. But in saying that his oppo- 
nent believes what he wills, and that he himself believes likewise 
what he wills, and that there is no objective ground for deciding be- 
tween them (however many subjective grounds there may be), he is 
only being true to his principles. 

But on closer examination I think we can see that the perspectivist 
is really holding that there is no alternative to taking some perspec- 
tive on reality. In this sense he is really saying that perspectivism 
is the only possible epistemological perspective. He is saying that 
even the truth itself, if there is such a single, comprehensive thing, 
would be just another perspective on things, albeit the true one, And 
even our progressive approximations to the very truth (if such they 
be)are still properly to be characterized as perspectives on the data. 

What could it mean to deny the perspectivist thesis? It would be 
todeny that philosophy aims at system, order, coherence. More than 
that, it would be todeny that the mind in general aims at system, 
order and coherence, But all of our practical life manifestly depends 
upon a systematic understanding of things. Our every movement in 
the world depends upon at least a vague understanding and appreciation 
of the "laws" of nature, This is as true for the savage as for the 
sage, This doesn't mean that a perspective must be either compre- 
hensive or consistent. Most perspectives aren't. And whether they 
should be is a proper matter for debate, even if most philosophers 
assume the point. But it does mean that the perspectivist is making 
a positive assertion of some sort about something. 

Granting that all this is true, does not perspectivism cease to be 
merely a theory about theories, and become in addition a theory about 
the way the mind works, and hence to that extent a theory about 
reality? And if so, are there not, by the perspectivist thesis, other 
possible ways of looking at the way the mind works? The answer is, 
probably so, But those ways are themselves perspectives. 

Perspectivism and skepticism are very nearly mutually entailing. 
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And the problem about whether perspectivism is itself only another 
perspective parallels closely the problem of whether we can know we 
can know nothing. But the parallel is not complete. The skeptic 
can, if he wishes, declare that we can know one thing, and that is 
that we can know nothing else. But he can also retreat to a more 
modest skepticism, saying it may be that all or most alleged knowl- 
edge is liable toerror, and all or most human efforts to know may 
be flawed, including this one, Socrates, after all, is not counted a 
skeptic in a pernicious sense though he declared that he knew only one 
thing and that was his own ignorance, 

And this is all very nearly the same as saying that all our theories 
are mere perspectives, This statement is self-referential but not 
self-contradictory. Even if it were false, i.e., even if our theories 
are not in some important sense, perspectives, the statement is 
self-consistent, understandable, and important, 

A major difference between perspectivism and some versions of 
skepticism is that perspectivism recognizes and even celebrates the 
inevitability of belief. It recognizes that while we cannot know any- 


thing, either certainly or probably, we can and do and must believe 
many, things. Perspectivism recognizes too that while there are and 
can be no objective standards for knowledge, there are and inevitably 
must be internal, subjective standards for belief. The fact that 
even these subjective standards may be freely chosen does not in the 
least obviate the necessity of having some standards or policies. 

One might say that the true skeptic, the consistent skeptic would 
really be obliged to kill himself or at least to sit and refuse to say 
or do anything. But, like it or not, both of these two courses of 
action are also very literally "courses of action." Some belief, some 
policy, some perspective is inevitable. And there is no madness so 
mad that there is not some method in it. 

(Do not be asking yourself: Can we know all of this? The answer 
of course is No, What we are doing is explicating the meaning and 
implications of perspectivism,. The is what we believe, This is what 
perspectivism entails [or seems to], This is all by way of a confes- 
sion, a declaration, It is how the case seems toa perspectivist. It 
is the perspectivist perspective. ) 

Perspectivism is thus a belief about our beliefs, Everyone believes 
his own beliefs, but not everyone believes that his beliefs are mere 
perspectives: i,e,, that other beliefs are possible and equally legiti- 
mate so far as any objective evidence is concerned. Perspectivism 
says, Each view on things is a mere perspective, including this view 
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of views, It will not do to escape by saying that perspectivism is 
metaphysically neutral, that it is not itself a theory about reality 
but only atheory about the status of our theories about reality, Our 
theories about reality are themselves elements of reality and the 
epistemologist investigates these theories and inquires about their 
nature and grounds. And if he says, "Ah, these theories are mere 
perspectives," he is then open to the question if his theory about 
those other theories is itself just one possible way of looking at the 
case, 

He can answer with perfect consistency if circularity, Yes. All 
theories are perspectives, including this one. And according to this 
present theory neither those other perspectives nor this one can be 
judged to be true or false by objective standards, They can all be 
judged only by subjective criteria of various sorts, And the perspec- 
tivist would not, or should not deny that his reasons for holding his 
perspective (i.e., perspectivism) are, in the last analysis, as sub- 
jective as everyone else's reasons for holding their views. 

Insum, perspectivism is a self-referential theory, but not a self- 
refuting one, It neither refutes itself nor entails consequences which 
do so. It is not a purely skeptical theory. That is, it does make 
certain positive assertions and commitments, But these are purely 
hypothetical in character, based upon evidence which is admitted to 
be subjective, as all evidence for all theories is seen as being by the 
perspectivist, 


FREEDOM AND WISDOM: THE HEART OF TAGORE 


Creighton Peden 


[Introductory Note: Sir Rabindranath Tagore is one of the most 
noted figures of modern Indian culture. In 1901 he founded his school 
at Santiniketan, for which he became internationally famous, His 
greatest fame came in the area of literature, receiving in 1913 the 
Nobel Prize, He produced sixty poetical works, dramas, novels, short 
stories, sermons, and philosophical essays, At the age of sixty eight 
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Tagore became a painter and had exhibitions in Moscow, Berlin, Mu- 
nich, Paris and New York. He is also noted as a composer, having 
written and set to music over 3000 songs. Of course, the primary 
emphasis in this paper is with his philosophical essays and educa- 
tional experiments, ] 

The ideal which lies at the heart of Rabindranath Tagore's philoso- 
phy is Mukti, or Freedom, This freedom is not to be conceived in a 
narrow social or political sense; rather, it is the heart of the spiri- 
tual endeavour which involves the deeper self. Each human is bom 
conscious of one truth, which is the background to our knowledge of 
all other truths. This truth concerns one's own inner reality, which 
has various external manifestations. Now much of our activities are 
involved in measuring and evaluating these external manifestations, 
but there is no way that we canexternally comprehend the inner real- 
ity or deeper self, Even without such empirical assistance we are 
able to realize Satyam, the Truth, that we individually exist in such 
away not only to comprehend the facts of our lives but also to tran- 
scend them. The fruit of realizing this inner truth is Ananda or Joy, 
which is the experience of discovering the eternal harmony of our 
own reality, Tagore explains it when he says: "By the indwelling of 
this truth, I know that the world to which I belong, and which con- 
sists of an endless series of movements, has an inner truth of its 
own which is one, and which gives reality to the innumerable facts 
we know about the universe,"1 This inner truth or Satyam, which is 
revealed in each of us, is also revealed in the universe and is desig- 
nated by the concept Jnanam or Wisdom, which means the eternal 
reality of digested knowledge, 

In Hindu philosophy all knowledge or world-movements are relative 
to some general coordination of wisdom, This means that we would 
not have knowledge if our knowing were not part of all that is and 
happens. Thus, the Mukti or deepest freedom we seek occurs when 
in all our relationships we achieve Jnanam, or Wisdom, To reach this 
goal we must continuously extend our self-knowledge, must continu- 
ously widen our experiences, while at the same time continuously 
exert control over our self-seeking impulses, Tagore speaks as 
follows: 

As Jnanam, Wisdom, is the attribute of Brahma, who is also the 
Supreme Truth, so we can and do realize Jnanam in our own per- 
sonal relationships when and where they express the disinterested 
greatness of the eternal, It is through the quality of such re- 
lationships that we reach a sense of Freedom, of Mukti, - 
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This truth that is in us also finds joy in expressing itself, in giving 
itself out. There is an abundance in our deeper consciousness which 
must express itself, and it would be the height of folly for us to 
curtail it in anyway. In all cultures the highest form of this expres- 
sion is present in terms of the giving up of self, of our self-renun- 
ciation. The greatest developments in philosophy and science come 
not through trying to meet immediate needs but through the joy that 
comes to an overflowing imagination. What Tagore is pointing to is 
that creative urge in us which transcends the constructive efforts 
of our daily tasks and seeks to give expression to our own deeper con- 
sciousness of the infinite within. He explains: "Hence, we realize 
from our own inner experience that Brahma isnot only Satyam, Truth, 
and Jnanam, Wisdom, but that he is Anatam, Infinite. Otherwise all 
our endeavours in the deeper regions of creative work and life, of 
love and self-sacrifice, would lose their basis of reality, "3 

In the deeper realm of Mukti, Freedom, and Jnanam, Wisdom, is to 
be found the inner harmony of conscious relationship, This inner 
harmony is best expressed as Shivam, Goodness or Love, Law in the 
broader social realm provides the freedom of peace but in deeper 
social relationships we find our freedom through Goodness or Love, 
In these relationships we also discover Advaitam, our sense of par- 
ticipation of the Oneness in Brahma, We are all bound together, and 
it is in this sense of common bondage that responsibilities are joy- 
fully accepted, Tagore explains: 

In any revelation of genuine goodness in human society, there 
is that kind of grace which lends to the acceptance of responsi- 
bility a dignity and a sweetness; reflected in such grace our ac- 
tivities discover a freedom of their own. In love, troubles, in- 
finite in number, lose their pressure, Their burden we willingly 
bear, to prove the freedom that our spirit realizes when it finds 
itself united to others, across the limits of self, This is possi- 
ble because Brahma is Advaitam, is one. 

Each of us has the distinct unity of an individual organism, while 
at the same time being part of the complex social organism we call 
humanity, Tagore desires to give emphasis to us as spiritual beings, 
that we share in the Reality which is Anantam, Joy, which is Shivam, 
Goodness, and which is all-comprehensive. What the educated person 
needs is a training which allows for the self-preservation of the indi- 
vidual as a unique self and the adjustment of the self to social rela- 
tions, with the dual process undergirded by an enhancement of one's 
spiritual self, Tagore contends that such education is supportative 
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to "the Shantam, the Peace, on which the self-reliant freedom of a 
well-organized existence depends, "> 

What Tagore seeks to do is to cultivate the individual so that, on 
the one hand, there is an adequate adjustment of our individual life 
to our social life; and on the other hand, the relating of these two 
factors to the vast needs of humanity, For this adjustment process 
to occur our educational training must give emphasis to the spirit 
and acceptance of mutual responsibility--a responsibility based on 
the exercise of a wide variety of our physical, moral and intellectual 
faculties. Tagore explains that the lack of such training results in 
humans suffering "from the want of that true freedom in his social 
life, which comes from his deeper consciousness of the need for wel- 
fare and for a widespread atmosphere of mutual sympathy and co- 
operation, "6 

For Tagore it is essential that the educational process train our 
minds so that we can realize our deeper spiritual relationship with 
the Supreme Truth. On the one hand, such training enables us to 
discover the deeper harmony or meaning in the universe. On the other 
hand, this training enables us to develop a type of detachment in 
which our inner selves find a space and leisure for fulfilment in imagi- 
native creation. Without training oriented towards discovering our 
deeper spiritual self, we lose faith in ourselves and devote our ef- 
forts and resources in the pursuit of immediate self-interest. As 
Tagore explains: 

The minds of those who, in the pursuit of their immediate or 
daily needs, cling closely to the soil of life, grow dull. Mind, to 
discover freedom of outlook, must soar into the upper air of 
abstraction, swim into the very heart of the infinite for the 
mere joy of it, and then fly back to its nest in the world, 

In all great civilizations there is a cycle which consists of 
sending adventurous minds into the upper and wider spaces, and 
then of bringing them down again, and so back to solid ground, 7 

Having sketched Tagore's general philosophical position, let us indi- 
cate how he put his philosophy of education into practice, Coming 
from a nation vastly over populated and with great social needs, he 
realized that it was necessary to limit his activities in a realistic 
fashion. In a letter in 1937 he explains: 

My path, as you know, lies in the domain of quiet, integral 
action and thought, my units must be few and small, and I can 
but face human problems in relation to some basic village or 
cultural area, So in the midst of world-wide anguish, and with 
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the problems of over three hundred millions staring us in the 
face, I stick to my work in Santiniketan and Sriniketan, hoping 
that our efforts will touch the hearts of our village neighbors, 
and help them in re-asserting themselves in a new social order, 
If we can give a start to a few villages, they would perhaps be 
an inspiration to some others--and my life work will have been 
done, 8 

At Santiniketan and Sriniketan Tagore began educational programs 
which extended from early childhood through university age. He real- 
ized that we live in the age of science and specialization, but at the 
same time he was keenly aware that an imposition of the scientific 
world on village-India would destroy its rich culture, Therefore, 
Tagore operated on two principles, The first principle was that sci- 
ence was to be the servant and never the master. Yet, real scien- 
tific training was to undergird the educational experience, for in 
Tagore's words, it "can inspire in them the courage of experiment 
and the initiative of mind which we lack as anation."9 He realized 
that properly employed the scientific method generated an atmos- 
phere of rational thinking and behavior which can wean people away 
from bigotry and moral cowardliness. 

Tagore's second principle was that the specialist was to provide 
assistance but never be the determining factor in establishing needs 
and priorities. He believed in the integrity and wisdom of the people 
in understanding their own needs and protecting their own cultural 
values; yet, he also realized that the learning and insights of various 
specialist was essential to meet the changing times in order to save 
the culture, At issue was how to incorporate the scientific specialist 
without their becoming the masters and destroying the culture. 
Tagore explains: 

I can never believe that specialists are in their proper place at 
thehead of organizations, where constant co-ordination of human 
factors has to be made through personal contact and wisdom born 
of sympathy. The function of specialists, with their equipment 
for detailed analysis and statistics of facts, should be to serve 
the makers of history, those guides and lovers of men who, pos- 
sessing the gift of imaginative understanding, can vitalize knowl - 
edge and make it acceptable to others, 10 

Tagore was an international figure who had studied and lived impor- 
tant years of his life in the West, On the basis of these experiences, 
he had come to understand that both the Western and Eastern ap- 
proaches offered important insights, The East gave emphasis to the 
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spiritual "energy of worship", while "the Western form of direct 
divine service"helped solve immediate human problems, What Tagore 
was trying to do at Santiniketan was to create aunion of the "energy 
of worship" and "direct divine service", or in other words to bring 
about a union of the person and Nature based on love and active com- 
munication, This union based on love and action rests on his philo- 
sophical premise "that love and action are the only media through 
which perfect knowledge can be obtained, for the object of knowledge 
is not pedantry but wisdom, wil 

What must be done in education is to create a balance or harmony 
between the responses of the mind and body. In order to create this 
balance the first lesson for children should be improvization. What 
we seek for the children is to be creative persons; therefore, we 
must get them not to depend on the ready-made but to develop their 
own capacities based on the surprise of achievements, This approach 
will enable the children to find their freedom in Nature by being able 
to love it. As Tagore says: "love is freedom: it gives us that ful- 
ness of existence which saves us from paying with our soul for ob- 
jects that are immensely cheap. "12 Active labor is important in 
improvization, but also important are music, picture-making, dra- 
matic performances, literature, "festive ceremonials and also the 
religious teaching which enjoins us to come to the nearer presence of 
the world through the soul,"13 What Tagore is trying to do is to 
educate students to be effective citizens in a changing India and a 
changing world. For this to occur they must become creative per- 
sons supported by the cultural riches of both the East and West, 
For this creative individual based on cultural strength to occur the 
educational atmosphere must be, in Tagore's words, "for developing 
the sensitiveness of soul, for affording mind its true freedom of 
sympathy,.'"/4 Those of us in Western education may well learn from 
Tagore that our students require not only a scientific approach to 
human problems but also "developing the sensitiveness of soul" in 
order to become creative persons and effective citizens. 
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"THERE ARE NO CERTAIN INDICATIONS BY WHICH WE MAY 
CLEARLY DISTINGUISH WAKEFULNESS FROM SLEEP..." 


Thomas Wheaton Bestor 


The title here is part of a famous passage from the first of Des- 
cartes' "Meditations on First Philosophy": 

I remind myself that on many occasions I have in sleep been de- 

ceived by similar illusions, and in dwelling carefully on this re- 

flection Isee somanifestly that there are no certain indications 

by which we may clearly distinguish wakefulness from sleep that 

I am lost in astonishment. And my astonishment is such that it 

is almost capable of persuading me that I now dream. 1 
Descartes himself clearly read this remark as some sort of skeptic's 
lament. Most philosophers since have followed him in thinking our 
lack of certain indications here is somehow an unfortunate liability 
of the human condition. This claim is what I want to examine criti- 
cally. 

The skeptic's lament in full runs roughly like this, I think: "As 
things stand now, alas, we cannot know that we are awake, even when 
we are, This is because waking life does not possess a distinguishing 
feature X which is absent from dreams and dreams do not possess a 
distinguishing feature Y which is absent from waking life. Were 
things otherwise than they are, however, we just possibly could have 
the knowledge we seek, If either dreams or waking life or both were 
different from now, so that there could be such X's and such Y's, we 
would have certain indications and could really know while awake that 
we were awake. Unfortunately just these indications we lack in our 
present miserable state." Such a lament, as the skeptic is the first 
to admit, makes sense only if at least the logical possibility of cer- 
tain indications makes sense; that is, only if we have some idea of 
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what state of affairs might possibly count as a certain indication if 
only there were some, What I want to argue in this paper is that, 
despite first appearances, we do not in fact have any idea what such 
acertain indication might be like. Nor does a skeptic. Hence lament- 
ing that we don't have certain indications, alas, is really quite inco- 
herent. There is nothing unsatisfactory with the perfectly ordinary 
knowledge we now have because there is no way it might conceivably 
be bettered. 

To show this point I want to consider, and dismiss, five possible 
candidates for a skeptic's certain indications. 

1, The first sort of candidate is Descartes' own, from the sixth 
Meditation: 

I ought to set aside all the doubts of these past days as hyper- 
bolical and ridiculous, particularly that very common uncertainty 
respecting sleep, which I could not distinguish from the waking 
state; for at present I find a very notable difference between 
the two, inasmuch as our memory can never connect our dreams 
one with the other, or with the whole course of our lives, as it 
unites events which happen to us while we are awake... When, 
without any interruption Ican connect the perceptions which Ihave 
with the whole course of my life, I am perfectly assured that 
these perceptions occur while I am waking and not during sleep. 2 
Our waking life taken as a whole, Descartes says here, is coherent in 
a way in which our dreaming life taken as a whole is not. This gives 
us what we need, Since what is said of one state--"My waking experi- 
ences are coherent"--is faise said of the other--"My dream life is 
coherent"--the applicability of "is coherent" provides at least one 
mark by which to distinguish between them. Unfortunately, however, 
to have a properly certain indication, what can be truly said of one 
state must not merely be false said of the other but must be some- 
how absurd or impossible. So we have to look a bit further. 

2. But we don't have to look too far. Norman Malcolm is famous 
for insisting that "able to be deceived" is not merely false but is 
utter nonsense applied to "is asleep", Since we cannot have thoughts 
while sound asleep, it is simply impossible for us to be deceived into 
having false thoughts while sound asleep.2 Earlier Margaret Mac- 
Donald took great pains to show that since I cannot assert or judge 
or lie in my sleep, 
what can be significantly said of what is done outside dreams 
cannot be so said of what is dreamed even though similar expres- 
sions may be used in both. 4 
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She goes on to 
suggest that these differences destroy the need for Descartes' 
lament that "there exist no certain marks by which the state of 
waking can be distinguished from sleep" for if what is said of 
one state is nonsensical when applied to the other, then this 
provides at least one certain mark by which to distinguish be- 
tween them.> 
Wonderful. I do not have to imagine another universe in which there 
are certain indications, There are certain indications here and now. 
If not "coheres", certainly ascriptions such as "is deceived" or "is 
asserting" or "is lying" are nonsensical when applied to dreams but 
not to waking life. Hence noticing that such predicates can sensibly 
be applied enables me to know that I am awake when I am. 

Of course it's not really going to be quite so simple. In order for 
some feature to provide a certain indication that I am in so and so 
state rather than some other, the feature has to be such that my 
discovery of it does not presuppose prior knowledge of my being in 
that state. Obviously. Unfortunately, this is exactly what the can- 
didate at hand does presuppose. To be sure, all I need to do while 
awake in order to know I am awake is to say, "I might be being de- 
ceived right now" and then determine whether what I say is sense or 
nonsense. But by what certain marks could I ever discover whether 
what I said is sense or nonsense? I can discover it is sense only by 
discovering that I am, indeed, awake. Appealing to whether or not 
such ascriptions make sense will not help me to come to be certain 
I am awake, given that I am otherwise ignorant, since I can decide 
such matters only if I already somehow know that I am awake. 

3. J. L. Austin was very sure that there were many things which 
would here and now serve as certain indications. In lectures he an- 
nounced that there were at least fifty. In the published version of 
those lectures he specifies one: 

I may have the experience (dubbed "delusive" presumably) of 
dreaming that I am being presented to the Pope. Could it be 
seriously suggested that having this dream is "qualitatively in- 
distinguishable" from actually being presented to the Pope? 
Quite obviously not. After all, we have the phrase "a dream- 
like quality"; some waking experiences are said to have this 
dream-like quality, and some artists and writers occasionally 
try to impart it, usually with scant success, to their works, 
But of course, if the fact here alleged were a fact, the phrase 
would be perfectly meaningless, because applicable to everything § 
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Austin is probably wrong about there actually being something like a 
distinctive "dream-like quality" about dreams. But that doesn't 
matter. All we need is to be able to at least imagine how things 
might go if there were. 

In such a hypothetical world Austin's suggestion would be just one 
among many, Dreams in that hypothetical world could just as easily 
be fainter or less clear and distinct than waking experiences--in which 
case clarity and distinctness might serve as a certain indication. If 
all dreams were quiet, noisiness might be a certain indication. If all 
activity indreams was slowed down so that people floated towards us 
as they do in deodorant ads, then speed might do the trick. Similarly 
we might suppose that in all dreams a big white box with a purple 
letter "D" painted on it hung suspended in the middle distance, Or 
that in all dreams we dreamed we heard a distinctive buzzing or ring- 
ing tone. Or that all dreams had a yellowish tinge as if they were 
happening during anattack of jaundice, Or had a pretty pink scalloped 
fringe around the edge. If all dreams were different from the way 
they now are and were one of these ways instead, the suggestion is, 
then there would at last be certain indications by which dreams could 
be distinguished from waking life. Hence the logical possibility of 
there being certain indications is not ruled out and the skeptic's 
lament has content. 

This is going much too fast, however. In such a hypothetical world 
would there indeed be what a skeptic wants to call "certain indica- 
tions"? Almost, but not quite. Even if all dreams were distinguished 
by, say, some characteristic "dream-like quality" or by a distinctive 
quietness or pretty pink fringe, I would still not yet have a properly 
certain indication. Some waking experiences also have such charac- 
ters. Hence I could never know, just by noticing the presence of such 
a feature, whether the experience I am having is one of those waking 
experiences or a dream--whether I'm experiencing, say, a yellowish 
dream or a jaundiced waking period. 

4, What I really seem to need is a feature characteristic of all 
dreams and of no waking experiences. If I had that, at least I would 
be better off than with any of the previous candidates. I could, while 
awake, try to discover the presence of that indication, fail to do so, 
and thereby conclude that I was awake for sure. And while I would 
actually have to be awake in order to do all this, I would not have to 
know I was awake to decide that such indications were or were not 
present, 

So be it. Dudley, let us imagine, has eight screaming brothers and 
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sisters, His mother shouts at him all day. And when she isn't shout- 
ing the din of traffic is unbearable. During the intervals between 
these barrages he suffers from dreadful hallucinations. Freed at 
last from these torments in sleep, he escapes into terrible night- 
mares, Hardly an enviable existence. Dudley claims, however, to be 
philosophically better off than me. He can always tell he is awake, 
as I, alas, cannot, because his dreams are invariably quiet and his 
waking life invariably noisy. Does Dudley, then, have the sort of 
certain indications which the skeptic denies the rest of us? 

Clearly not, The very next minute the noise might suddenly stop, 
permanently. For instance, Dudley's mother and brothers might die 
off and the doctors might find adrug which would control his halluci- 
nations. If he then tries to use noisiness as a clue, he will be adrift. 
There will be two alternatives: the noise he has invariably heard up 
to now when awake has stopped, or he is having one of his quiet night- 
mares. Because Dudley would not know for certain which of these 
alternatives to pick, he could not know he was awake then, And be- 
cause he could not know then, he cannot know now either. More ac- 
curately, he cannot have certain knowledge now unless he can somehow 
ascertain that his waking life has not in fact changed from its usual 
pattern after all. And that piece of knowledge is beyond even Dudley 
(unless he already has some way of knowing which is his waking life, 
quite independent of noisiness and the like), The same remarks can 
be made about all the other candidates mentioned above. With each 
I can always be faced with a point where there are two possible ways 
of describing the situation--suddenly my waking life has changed, or 
this is all a dream--and I do not know which is right. 

5, Dudley does provide aclue about what might count as a genuinely 
certain indication, however. Noisiness fails because what I suppose 
tohappen in all dreams but not in waking life nonetheless could happen 
in waking life. So perhaps if all dreams were necessarily to have 
features which waking life couldn't possibly have, then the absence 
of that feature would be acertain indication that I am awake (readily 
detectable while awake), 

We dosometimes dream things which cannot possibly happen in real 
life. In dreams I can see trees hundreds of feet away and reach out 
my three foot arm and feel their bark. Ican dream I am walking 
across the lawn to my house but my house never gets any larger nor 
moves over the ground away from me, Indreams the snake does 
swallow its tail and disappears. In dreams people come up and talk 
to me standing over yonder by the lake so that I am, as it were, both 
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a participant and an observer at the same time. To go ahead with 
the story, suppose now that it were somehow "in the nature of" 
dreaming that all of my dreams are like that last dream. That is, 
suppose not merely that I always dream about myself, but that the 
"awareness"'of my actions in the dream is always the awareness that 
an "observer" of the scene would have. Then, surely, I would have 
certain indications that I am awake when Iam. I could notice (while 
awake) that I am only a "spectator" or that Iam only a "participant" 
in the unfolding drama. _I could certainly notice that I am not both 
"spectator" and "participant" at once. Since it is impossible for me 
actually to be both while awake, I could never be faced with the situ- 
ation Dudley was faced with--where he didn't know whether to say 
that his waking life had changed or that he was having adream. My 
waking life couldn't change that way. Given such a situation, then, 
I might safely conclude that I am awake and that I know Iam, 

I can't imagine how togive the skeptic any better lines than these. 
He paints a clear and consistent portrait of apossible world which he 
laments isn't our world, This makes his lament a challenging one and 
not an empty one. Or so it seems at first glance. At second glance 
the structure starts to wobble. "Were all my dreams dreams in 
which I was a 'spectator' and 'participant' both, I would know I was 
awake when I was", a skeptic says. But why say "I know I am awake" 
in such a hypothetical world? The word "knowledge" is absolutely 
crucial to the "certain" of "certain indications" and to the "skeptic" 
of "skeptic's lament". But how does that word get into the act? It 
gets in, I think, because in the hypothesized New Order we seem to 
have a clear mark by which two kinds of things, dreaming and waking 
life, can be differentiated--and we want to say in general that grasp- 
ing and displaying the differentia of X and Y is the same as knowing 
the difference between kind X and Kind Y. Unfortunately, however, 
our ability tosay this is precisely what disappears and makes no sense 
in the New Order. Whatever the proposed certain indications would 
provide, they would provide, I think, no justification for my saying 
"I know that I am awake". 

It is all too easy to overlook the radical difference between the 
way things now are and the way things would be in a skeptics' ideal 
world, Recall the occasion on which Descartes asked his question in 

| the first Meditation: 
How often has it happened to me that in the night I dreamt that 
I found myself in this particular place, that I was dressed and 
seated near the fire, whilst in reality I was lying undressed in 
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‘bed! At this moment it does indeed seem to me that it is with 

eyes awake that I am looking at this paper; that this head which 

I move is not asleep, that it is deliberately and of set purpose 

that I extend my hand and perceive it... But... 

That homely situation could not even arise in the New Order. I could 
never dream that I was here sitting by the fire; I could only dream 
that TWB was sitting over there by the fire while I was looking on 
from over there. I could never dream that I was clothed in a dress- 
ing gown; TWB the "participant" is so clothed but I the "spectator" 
do not feel the touch of the cloth, Isee TWB wearing it. In fact I 
could never dream of any of my "usual habits", Nothing that happens 
in waking life could ever happen in dreams, by hypothesis. 

Once we realize this, it is easier to see that in the skeptic's New 
Order the so-called "certain indications" will necessarily have rather 
special features. In particular: 

(i) A certain indication would be an attribute possessed by all 
sense-experiences of one kind and by no sense-experiences of the 
other kind, 

(ii) Only by detecting the absence of the certain indication could 
I come to decide which kind of sense-experience some sense-experi- 
ence some sense-experience I'm having is. 

(iii) Detecting its absence would never fail to be a good test be- 
cause the certain indication is the sort of attribute one of the kinds 
of sense-experience couldn't possibly have. 

The point I want to make is simple. If this is what certain indica- 
tions have to be like in the New Order, the discernment which they 
would give me is not in fact anything at all apt to be called "knowl- 
edge". "Knowing the difference between kinds of things"does actually 
mean something, after all. The phrase is neither wholly empty nor 
entirely fancy free. The problem, however, is that the conditions 
for its application rule out its application in the skeptic's New Order. 
The cases towhich it does apply are distinctive innot paralleling the 
features a skeptic's certain indications are supposed to have. And 
the cases which do parallel all three features aren't serious knowl- 
edge claims at all. Take a few quick examples. 

(A) Colors. Would knowing the difference between dreams and 
waking life be at all like our present knowledge of the difference be- 
tween kinds of color? Not at all, As far as the skeptic's first con- 
dition is concerned, for example, the boundaries of the different 
kinds, dreaming and waking, are to be given by the presence of some 
attribute (the certain indication) in one which is absent in the other. 
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But there is nothing at all like that for colors, Scarlet and powder 
blue form different kinds of color to be sure. One is a warm satu- 
rated color and seems to jump off the surface; the other is cool and 
muted, But there is no simple attribute which marks the difference 
in kind between scarlet and powder blue. Again, scarlet and cinnamon, 
say, are both reds. So are they of the same kind of color--red? Un- 
fortunately no. They are, it is true, both among the different shades 
of red, But this isn't really helpful since there is no attribute, red- 
ness say, which these two shades of red have in common but which 
different shades of red do not have in common. (Just think of cinna- 
mon and fire-engine red, red wine and red skin, red hair and red sun- 
sets.) Moreover, the same shades may themselves be of different 
kinds, The blue of the sky and the blue of the water are certainly 
different kinds of blue. One is thick, the other is not. Neither is 
the kind of blue a blue wall is. What makes colors of the same kind 
or of different kinds depends upon the specific case and upon our 
specific interests in it°--and never upon the wholesale sorts of con- 
siderations which are meant to make dreams and waking life of dif- 
ferent kinds. Knowing the kinds in the case of colors is radically 
unlike telling the difference between dreams and waking life in the 
New Order, 

(B) Chairs and tables, Philosophers often speak of chairs and tables 
being of different "kinds" owing to their possession of different sets 
of distinguishing features. Perhaps that's all right. And perhaps 
then, it's all right to think of a skeptic's certain indications on the 
analogy of distinguishing features here. Not so, unfortunately. With 
chairs and tables it is simply not true that our knowledge of the kind 
is based onknowledge of the presence or absence of anything analogous 
to certain indications, as the skeptic's second condition requires. 
With borderline cases especially, just the opposite is true. We decide 
that the distinguishing feature of chairs--"is intended to be used for 
sitting" say--is present only after deciding or discovering that the 
curious construction we have here is a chair, That is, we decide the 
kinds first and only then come to appreciate which features "make 
for" them. This is not at all how it's supposed to be with dreams 
and waking experiences in the New Order, however, 

(C) Orchids. There are, of course, many other cases where knowl- 
edge of the kind does depend upon a prior knowledge of something like 
certain indications, We can't decide what kind of orchid some sample 
is, for example, if we don't know the distinguishing marks of the 
"kinds" of orchids, But even orchids fail to give a foothold for con- 
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cluding that the telling of dreams from waking life in the skeptic's 
New Order would amount to "knowing" the difference. As the third 
condition insists, nothing that occurs indreams is to occur in waking 
life and vice versa; they are to share only one feature if you like 
(being sequences of sense-experience), But with orchids almost every- 
thing which is true of one kind of orchid is true of another. Odonto- 
glossum Pescatorei and Odontoglossum crispum, for example, some- 
times differ only in the branchings and length of the spike on which 
the flowers grow, Juveniles are indistinguishable even to the profes- 
sional, So different kinds of orchids are anything but wholly incom- 
mensurable, This underlies the applicability of the term "knowing". 
It fits telling the difference between kinds of orchids here because 
it is averb for the experts' ability to make fine discriminations be- 
tween things very similar. Just the reverse is supposed to be so for 
dreaming and waking life. 

(D) Chalk and cheese, Turn elsewhere for final parallel then. Surely 
chalk and cheese share no vast set of features as do the various kinds 
of orchids; they are as incommensurable and radically different in 
kind as you could like, So perhaps they readily parallel all the skeptic's 
conditions, Even if they do, however, it's still no good. The more 
we press the closeness of "knowing the difference between the dreams 
and waking experiences" to "knowing the difference between chalk and 
cheese", the closer we press it towards idioms like "knowing B from 
a bulls foot", "telling a hawk from a handsaw", and the like. Indeed, 
"not knowing the difference between chalk and cheese" is an idiom 
itself, anidiom for utter ignorance, And this is just what the skeptic 
does not want: "In the hypothetical New Order in which there were 
certain indications, Icould at last know the difference between waking 
and dreaming in the strict sense of 'know' in which in this universe I 
now know the difference between chalk and cheese." A desperate 
suggestion! 

Colors and chairs and orchids, chalk and cheese--all this might 
seem a bit frivolous. But it isn't. The attractiveness of the skep- 
tic's labelling what his certain indications would give as "knowledge" 
derives wholly from the tenuous link we are ready to grant between 
the skeptic's telling the difference between dreams and waking life 
and our commonplace knowing the difference between kinds of things. 
But the link is just too tenuous to take the weight. "Knowing the 
differences between kinds of things" is just too far removed from 
the skeptic's New Order for his certain indications to provide him 
with anything we might understandably call "knowledge". 
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Accordingly--and this is my main point--the slogan "There are no 
certain indications by which we may clearly distinguish wakefulness 
from sleep" makes no sense as a skeptic's lament. In no logically 
possible universe is there asomething that could count as the requi- 
site certain indication. Hence it is no deficiency that we have no 
such something in our present universe. We are not now compara- 
tively underprivileged. We do not now have shackles we can intelli- 
gibly seek release from. Everything's just fine. 
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MAN, MIND AND MATTER: 
TOWARD A PHILOSOPHY OF SPORT 


David Fairchild 


A popular contemporary adage asserts that "Winning isn't every- 
thing, it's the only thing." Although I would be the last to argue that 
any adage provides an appropriate foundation for an ethic, the extent 
to which this particular adage has been accepted in American society 
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may indicate the extent to which sports have become of major sig- 
nificance for us. Even if noother yardstick than the number of hours 
per week devoted to television sports programming is used, it is in- 
escapable that sports have amajor impact on American culture, Sur- 
prisingly little philosophic attention has been devoted to the study 
of sport, however. Much of the recent literature on sport tends 
toward the generalized polar extremes of: 1) technical investigations 
by physical educationists for a restricted professional audience, or 
2)highly popularized personal reflections on sport provided by former 
professional athletes for a general, usually non-participating, audi- 
ence, (Interestingly, this latter category is itself subdivided into 
idealized reflections on the virtues of sport, such as Jerry Kramer's 
Farewell to Football, or critical first-person accounts by sports 
figures who have become disenchanted with sports, such as Dave 
Meggysey's Out of Their League or Gary Shaw's Meat on the Hoof. ) 
On one point, however, nearly all writers on sport agree: the insti- 
tution of sport has become a significant feature of contemporary 
American society, deserving of scrutiny and analysis. 

The philosophy of sport, I believe, provides an opportunity for the 
development of a significant third alternative: a philosophic investi- 
gation of the nature and significance of sport. By utilizing critical 
philosophic skills, we may be led to an understanding of the founda- 
tions of sport. Specifically, it is anticipated that a philosophic re- 
flection on sport will provide insights into and knowledge of sport 
that may be profitably employed in the development of a greater 
sensitivity for the ideals of sport (whatever they may be), as well 
as a rationally defensible course of action with respect to the role 
of sport in the university, the society and the development of the 
individual. The present discussion will focus on possible opportuni- 
ties for sport to contribute to the development of the person. Spe- 
cifically, Iam interested in the extent to which participation in sport 
allows for the development of certain ethical categories, I shall 
restrict my remarks primarily to the various non-professional levels 
of sport participation. 

The philosopher Wittgenstein once claimed that "We want to replace 
wild conjectures and speculations by quiet weighing of linguistic facts." 
Iam not going to attempt alinguistic analysis in this discussion, but 
with a reminder (from John Austin) that premature theorizers often 
bend their idioms to suit their theories, we can introduce some initial 
definitional clarifications. It may seem initially strange that so 
serious adiscipline as philosophy should concern itself with the analy- 
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sis of sport, but the Greek conception of philosophy as PHILIA-SOPHIA 
is instructive in this regard. The Greeks understood philosophy as a 
love of (undifferentiated) wisdom, without restriction as to the sub- 
ject matter or content thereof. Such subdivisions as are to be found 
in philosophy are determined primarily by the types of questions 
asked, For example, if one investigates the nature of Being, one is 
doing ontology; if one investigates how knowledge is possible, one is 
doing epistemology; and if one investigates the ultimate constituents 
of reality, one is doing metaphysics, Irrespective of the specific 
questions asked, the function of philosophy is to reason: about knowl- 
edge, about the world, about the self, about reason itself, On this 
interpretation, the goal sought by philosophy is a uni-verse, a con- 
ceptual structure in terms of which the particularities of the world 
can be explained and understood, One method of investigation appro- 
priate to this conception of philosophy is that of argument: the 
drawing of logically necessary conclusions from (a few) self-evident 
axioms. This method may, clearly, be applied to any and all types 
or areas of human experience and endeavor, one of which is sport. 

One of the (unargued) theses of this essay is that sport is an espe- 
cially appropriate subject for philosophic investigation because sport 
provides one of the purest opportunities for an interface of being 
and consciousness, of facticity and transcendence, (Other notable 
opportunities for this type of interface would include artistic crea- 
tion and sexual orgasm.) To state this point in a rather different 
way, philosophically significant distinctions and categories are not 
always recognized in ordinary life because "real life" situations are 
frequently confused. Sport, for reasons to be suggested shortly, 
provides situations which are so constructed that philosophically 
significant distinctions and categories are more easily recognized and 
dealt with. Specifically, I will argue that a philosophic investigation 
of competition will allow for clarifications of such concepts as being 
and consciousness in such a way that sport can be seen to provide a 
unique opportunity for us to express our humanity. 

In attempting to define sport, it is helpful to distinguish among 
play, game and sport. The activities of play, game and sport can be 
understood as constituting a loose hierarchy in terms of structure, 
with play at the bottom or lowest level, game in the middle and sport 
at the top. Paul Weiss has offered a provocative definition of play 
as "a distinctive activity carried on with no intent to do anything 
other than carry out thecreated rationale of acontrolled area, arbi- 
trarily bounded off from the rest of the world." Play is thus an 
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activity in which one engages for amusement or recreation, It is 
frequently spontaneous, amusing and diversionary, in such a way that 
the player transcends the categories of his or her "real world" through 
the playing. Play is generally non-learned, often highly imaginative, 
relatively unstructured (it rarely involves rules, and is never offi- 
ciated), and necessarily private. As exemplified in the natural spon- 
taneous activities of children, play can be seen to be a new activity 
each time it is enjoined: the play situation is not reentrant, 

Games, as a more specific form of play or amusement, comprise 
the middle level in our hierarchy. Games will generally involve physi- 
cal or mental (conscious) competition under specific rules, typically 
governed by winning. Bernard Suits defines games as "goal directed 
activity involving choice (means and ends), rules, and the lusory atti- 
tude." The lusory attitude is the knowing acceptance of constitutive 
rules just so the activity made possible by such an acceptance can 
occur. The significance of the lusory attitude as a characteristic of 
games cannot be overemphasized. Games are curious states of af- 
fairs in which one adopts specific rules requiring worse rather than 
better means of reaching an identified end. The acceptance of the 
lusory attitude establishes that the game has existence (for itself 
and for the participants) only in its context as a game. Because of 
the adoption of constitutive rules, the game unfolds in a prescribed 
order, directed toward some well-defined goal. The ending of the 
game occurs by fulfilling the requirements for playing in the game, 
An unwillingness or inability to adopt the lusory attitude results 
either in the reduction of the game to the level of play, or the com- 
plete destruction of the game. 

Webster's defines sport as any activity or experience providing en- 
joyment or recreation; such an activity carried on, sometimes pro- 
fessionally, according to some traditional set of rules. Although 
incomplete, this definition does introduce two characteristics that 
distinguish sport from game: the possibility of professional partici- 
pation and tradition. One normally cannot earn a living by partici- 
pating in games, but one may earn aliving by participating in sports. 
Further, games usually do not develop traditions, sports do, (One 
immediate and obvious exception to this claim is masters-level chess 
as played by, for example, Bobby Fischer.) Paul Weiss claims that 
sport is a "traditionalized set of rules exemplified by men whotry 
to be excellent in and through their bodies." The implication here is 
that sport is a learned physical activity (in contradistinction to the 
spontaneous activities of play), performed according to rules (and 
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thus typically officiated), 

Arather more sophisticated approach is offered by Suits who argues 
that although play cannot become sport, game may, if the game sat- 
isfies three additional requirements: 1) The game must be one of 
skill, This is derivative from the Greek Olympic notion that the 
competitors must be admirable in some degree. In general, people 
play games so that they can thereby realize capabilities not readily 
realizable in their normal daily pursuits. Games are new things to 
do precisely because they require an overcoming of unnecessary ob- 
stacles. (An "unnecessary" obstacle would be a contradiction in 
normal daily pursuits, In the sport-situation, however, obstacles 
are created solely to be overcome through the exercise of specific 
bodily skills within that sport situation.) Games in which chance is 
a major factor cannot become sports, 2) The game must have at- 
tracted a wide following. Idiosyncratic games, such as Kierkegaard's 
Sweat Bead are just that: idiosyncratic games, They are not sports 
because they do not appeal to large numbers of people. 3) The game 
must have attained a certain degree of stability; it must be more 
than a fad or craze, This stability requires at least a persistence 
through time, and probably also the flowering of a number of atten- 
dant roles and institutions serving functions ancillary to a suffi- 
ciently popular skill game. Some of the most important of these 
functions would seem to be: teaching and training, coaching, research 
and development, criticism and archivism. Although it is not neces- 
sary for any one sport to satisfy all these ancillary functions, it is 
necessary that at least some of them be satisfied if a game is to be 
legitimately classified as a sport, 

Philosophically, it is sport rather than play or game that provides 
the clearest expression of the intersection of being and conscious- 
ness. Competition in sports presupposes a minimal level of profi- 
ciency inthe performance of the requisite bodily skills, and stresses 
conscious activity and adjustment for the advantage that results in 
victory. Specifically, the conscious activity demanded by the com- 
petitive situation in which frequent bodily adjustments must be made 
to compensate for changes in the sport-situation is just that con- 
scious activity which enables the body to function at peak efficiency 
in the non-sports situation. More about this shortly. 

Reconsider Suits' definition of sport, in which a number of dis- 
tinctions were offered, The first of these is between prelusory and 
lusory goals. A prelusory goal is some specifiable state of affairs 
describable independently of the game. For example, crossing the 
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finish line first (irrespective of the means employed to do so), A 
lusory goal is a specifiable state of affairs attained by the use of 
lusory (legal, permitted) means. The lusory goal is describable only 
in terms of the game in which it occurs. For example, in a footrace, 
the lusory goal would be to cross the finish line first--after having 
runall the way, not cut across the infield and so forth, Lusory means 
are those means accepted, by adopting the lusory attitude, such that 
the game can occur. The lusory attitude, again, is the knowing ac- 
ceptance of constitutive rules just so the activity so constituted 
can occur. The following points are significant to the concept of 
game (and by extrapolation to sport), First, the game simply does 
not exist without the structure created and imposed by the adoption 
of the rules, The rules soadopted will provide the structure in terms 
of which the game has its being, as well as its progressive develop- 
ment and end point. (The end point is determined by the stipulation 
of conditions that are to be satisfied, for example, crossing the 
finish line first and not violating any of the constitutive rules. ) 
Second, the acceptance of the rules of the sport or game must be a 
knowing acceptance, The lusory attitude is adopted freely and volun- 
tarily with the only purpose of the adoption being the constitution of 
a sport situation. Should the acceptance of the constitutive rules 
not be knowing, no game has been created or enjoined. (This is in- 
terestingly parallel to law. Laws are always passed with specific 
dates after which they become effective. Normally, one cannot be 
tried for "crimes" committed prior to the passage of the relevant 
law. Where there is no law there is nocrime.) Third, because of 
(1) the game or sport is a unique opportunity to raise certain types 
of questions with substantial relevance to society at large, without 
the danger of confusing the situation with non-sports complications. 
The play space is artificially created in contradistinction to the rest 
of the normal world, precisely so that it might be a play space. Con- 
sequently, sport situations allow only for sport considerations with- 
in the play space, 

Consider an example proposed initially by Bernard Suits. Mario 
Stewart is a Grand Prix racer of some repute, with a clear shot at 
the world-driving championship and only a single race yet to be run. 
One of the constitutive rules of the (hypothetical) Grand Prix situa- 
tion is that any racer whose car leaves the track will be automatically 
disqualified, Just as Mario is rounding a particularly sharp curve, a 
small child rushes out onto the track directly into the path of his car, - 
Knowing that if he leaves the race course he will be disqualified, 
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Mario proceeds to run the child down, and continues on with his race, 
This behavior, without question, is morally repugnant. A racer who 
will do anything to remain competitive, even take the life of a child, 
is hardly deserving of respect. But what has Mario done to the 
game/sport ? 

On a literal interpretation of Suits' definition, the sport remains 
undamaged in spite of Stewart's abhorrent behavior. Stewart's moral 
bankruptcy and the reason for it is evident from his decision to hit 
the child. And make no mistake: it was a decision to hit the child, 
Games and sports only exist because the participants (and, where 
necessary, the spectators) knowingly accept certain rules whose only 
purpose is to enable the sport to exist. Mario's acceptance of the 
rules of Grand Prix racing had as its only purpose the creation of the 
sport of racing. As soon as Stewart failed (or refused) to recognize 
that whatever seriousness such rules and sports have is derivative 
from the seriousness of the world outside the sports situation (and 
of which the sport situation is but a part), he confused the lusory 
goal of the race (crossing the finish line first without being dis- 
qualified) with a prelusory goal of life (such as treating other human 
beings with the respect and dignity due them as human beings), It is 
precisely because he had knowingly become a participant in an arti- 
ficially constructed and constituted situation that Mario's behavior 
is so highly visible and so blameworthy. 

The sport act is a kind of adventuring, in the sense that it is not 
a curtailed thrust toward specific ends, but a facing of the unex- 
pected, It is a spontaneous testifying to one's existential fullness, 
regardless of the extenuating circumstances ina particular situation. 
It is the courage to remain open to one's possibilities, Like the 
basketball player who is "lost" on the court, without opportunity for 
skilled movements in the sense of open possibilities, Mario has not 
found an existential adventure because each of his positions on the 
race track, especially those vis-a-vis the child before him, is a de- 
terminate here, defined only in opposition to a specific number of 
theres (one of which is immediately beyond the child, but not off the 
course), Mario met the unexpected, and lost, 

It is this concept of existential adventuring as characteristic of 
the sport act that serves to introduce the types of ethical categories 
which may be transferred from sport to the real world. What is 
requisite for this project is anexistential concept of good faith, and 
it may be found in an analysis of competition, Competition, that is, 
has philosophic (ethical) significance as the interface of being and 
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consciousness because it unites the Deweyian categories of doing and 
knowing (knowing-how and knowing-that), Ideally, sport, as a uniquely 
human endeavor should culminate in the enhancement of human life 
by releasing values potentially therein, It is undeniable that some 
sportsmen can be highly efficient doers without having any conscious 
experiences of what that doing entails. The player performs without 
giving his doing a second thought, or even a first one. The doing be- 
gins and ends, but finds no closure in consciousness. Alternatively, 
it is possible to be knowledgeable about the bodily intricacies of a 
sport and not be able to perform the sport at all. Consciousness 
reaches no closure in doing. It is in competition that doing is most 
likely to reach closure in consciousness, and that consciousness is 
most likely to reach closure in doing. 

The etymology of "contest"is instructive. The original is a deriva- 
tion of con and testare, meaning to testify with. When one testi- 
fies, (s)he expresses or displays that which (s)he has, whether it be 
consciousness knowledge, physical prowess, faith or some other 
ability or trait. (S)He lays out his or her existential fullness. The 
physically contesting individual displays that which is his or hers, a 
particular grace, strength, agility. In the contest, as a result, one 
is hindered for, not hindered from. Similarly, the Latin competo 
refers to acting together or seeking together, and implies the notion 
of coming together to reach an agreement. As implied in the Greek 
term agon, acontest is an encounter in which the participant stretches 
himself or herself towards the physical and conscious limits: a con- 
testant is one who engages in an activity that calls forth the full 
exercise of powers, Competition, thus, is an interpersonal contest 
in which the competitors testify to their competence as they inter- 
act. 

As Sadler has argued, contemporary American society is primarily 
oriented toward a doing culture, a culture which is activistic, prac- 
tical and productive. The normative activity in this type of culture 
is that of doing. Just being, for example, is viewed negatively as 
non-doing; it is laziness as opposed to virtuous activity and produc- 
tivity. In this type of culture, the world is typically seen as a great 
arena; wherever one finds oneself, (s)he should strive to win. Ina 
doing orientation, one competes to accomplish results which may be 
and probably are extrinsic to the actual competitive process itself, 

A revision on our American emphasis on competition as an oppor- 
tunity to vanquish an opponent suggests itself. An appreciation of 
the Greek context from which our sports heritage has been derived 
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might enable us not to see our rivals as other men, as it were, but 
as standards of excellence to which we are assisted by other men, 
our so-called opponents. In a more Kantian framework, we would be 
able to regard each person as a free moral agent, not merely as an 
object bound to and thereby exploited by the self-interested desires 
and inclinations of others. Competition, on such an interpretation, 
becomes an opportunity for self fulfillment: the victory sought is 
not so much a victory over as a victory with others, Frank Shorter, 
the world champion marathoner, bluntly observes, "I finished and a 
great feeling of thankfulness swept through me, There was no sense 
of conquest, none of this baloney about vanquishing anybody, " 

That this interpretation has much to recommend it within the sport 
situation can be seen prima facie from the quality of performances 
that even relatively unskilled players are capable of offering when 
performing with opponents who are considerably more skilled than 
they are. Such performances are possible because being (doing) finds 
closure in consciousness for the skilled player, while consciousness 
finds closure in being (doing) for the less skilled player. Standards 
of excellence can only be obtained by viewing the opponent as an agent 
who provides the opportunity for the testing and extension of the 
self, and for whom the self provides the opportunity for testing and 
extension. The opponent is thus a facilitator for the activity of the 
self, and the self is a facilitator for the opponent. Competition is 
a cooperative venture. 

More significantly, this interpretation of competition, and thus 
of sport in general, is fully consistent with the phenomenological 
thesis that meaning arises at the point of intersection of world, 
being and consciousness. Competition allows for an individual to ex- 
press his/her humanity through his or her sport performance. It 
allows the individual to recognize possibilities of existence as possi- 
bilities of and for existence, Maurice Herzog, the mountain climber, 
provides incisive articulation of this interface of being and conscious- 
ness: "In overstepping our limitations, in touching the extreme bound- 
aries of man's world, we have come to know something of its true 
splendor. In my worst moment of anguish, I seemed to discover the 
deep significance of existence which till then I had been unaware," 

What conclusions are we to draw from this discussion of the phi- 
losophy of sport? I would suggest three specific conclusions which I 
will offer in no particular order. First, it may not be too late to 
effectuate certain changes in society's approach to sport as a sig- 
nificant factor in personal growth and development. An appropriate 
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revision in certain of our contemporary understandings of competi- 
tion may result in an increased sensitivity, as a nation, to the limit- 
less possibilities we possess as human beings. Second, we should 
arrive at some interesting conclusions about what it means to be 
human, particularly in terms of potential interfaces between being 
and consciousness. Third, at the very least we ought to be able to 
raise the level of discussion about sport. Thus, whether either of 
the other conclusions are attainable, this point alone should bring 
the satisfaction of having "fought the good fight." Grantland Rice 
provides a conclusion: 

When the one Great Scorer comes to write against your name, 

Hemarks not that you won or lost, but how you played the game. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
William H. Howick - S.K. Wertz - Joseph S. Roucek 


H. C. Sun, Boyd H. Bode and the Reform of American Education: 
Recollections and Correspondence (Ann Arbor, Michigan: Malloy 
Lithographing, Inc., 1977), 126 pages. $4.00. 


This relatively brief manuscript achieves several very worthwhile 
objectives. Since the author had enjoyed almost a decade of intimate 
contact with Boyd Bode, the contents of the volume are a tribute to 
a great teacher. To continue in the same vein, the information pre- 
sented also serves to "fill in some important 'gaps' in the personal 
life" of the subject. Further, there appears to be some concern on 
the part of the author and by others mentioned in this volume to 
perpetuate the memory and thinking of Boyd Bode, It appears to 
this reviewer that although that concern is praiseworthy, Bode has 
long since carved out a permanent memorial to himself. Any educa- 
tional philosopher who does not know of this great social pragmatist 
is not worthy of his title. The book, Modern Educational Theories, 
alone secured the author's place in educational philosophy and history, 
and all knowledgeable educators refer to it until this day. 

Following appropriate statements in the Foreword and the Preface 
by distinguished educators, William Fisher and Franklin Parker, the 
author in Part One briefly sketches the life and contributions of his 
subject. He tells of Bode's "firm grasp of the 'cultural cleavage' 
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together with the utmost efforts to deal educationally with it," and 
reminds us of the centrality of this perception in Bode's philosophy. 
The reader is also advised of the gradual reconstruction in the think- 
ing of Bode from idealism to pragmatism and the consequent shift 
from working in general philosophy to educational theory. Asa re- 
sult, Bode became one of the early pioneers of the pragmatic phi- 
losophy of education with democracy the underlying prerequisite. 

There does appear to be a rising interest today in the ideas of the 
great educator Boyd Bode. His pronouncements seem to be as con- 
temporary now as they were fifty years ago. Professor Sun seeks 
only to evaluate the current emphasis on curriculum reform "in the 
spirit of Boyd H. Bode." 

The main body of material is offered in thirty-three pages under 
the title of "Boyd H. Bode's Challenge to Current Curriculum Re- 
form." Six aspects are considered. The first is the Doctrine of 
Freedom. Here Bode is said to have rejected all absolutes, to have 
criticised the child-centered extremists of the 1930s for making 
freedom and authority anthithetical, and insisting that freedom and 
democracy are means for promoting intelligence and social awareness. 
The Concept of Interest was important to Bode and he regarded in- 
terest as fundamental to learning. Individualization, he said, was 
not the opposite of socialization, while Humanization of the curricu- 
lum means to organize the material to be learned so as "to provide 
for the release of human capacity." Regarding the Role of the Teach- 
er, Bode once again argued for a balanced view in "which the teacher 
becomes the most important single element," and the one who breathes 
life into-the subject matter. The sixth topic is the Behavioral Ob- 
jectives, and Bode the great pragmatic progressive offered a con- 
vincing list of criticisms that every educator would do well to read. 

Part Two of the book consists of personal glimpses of Bode by 
Professor Sun in their relationships as teacher and student, and 
later as professional colleagues. Finally, there is an appendix con- 
taining four articles of which at least three had been originally pub- 
lished in various educational journals. They are offered as a foot- 
note to the material on Bode, and since it is nowhere stated, the 
reader must assume the author is Professor Sun. This reviewer is 
puzzled and wonders why a book dealing with Bode includes essays 
written by somebody else--essays that have already been previously 
published, 

Nevertheless, Professor Sun has done all of us a great service in 
transmitting to the rest of the world his reflections and evaluations 
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of a truly important person. The size of the book in no way relates 
to the value of its contents. 

William H. Howick 

Memphis State University 


Warren E,. Steinkraus, Philosophy of Art (Beverly Hills: Benziger 
Bruce and Glencoe, Inc., 1974), xii, 210 pages. $4.95 paper. 


Professor Steinkraus has written an interesting over-all specula- 
tive account of the basic problems and issues in the philosophy of art 
and aesthetics. The book is primarily a summary of current litera- 
ture in the field and tends to be anti-analytic in its treatment of 
problems. For instance, the important question, "Can art be de- 
fined?" has been dismissed in a cursory fashion: 

This...question has been an annoyance for certain contemporary 
analytical aestheticians who are more bothered with the logic of 
definition than with the facts of art history or empirical obser- 
vation, Even if it were shown beyond doubt that the task of de- 
fining a work of art is fruitless, what light would this no doubt 
arduously wrought conclusion shed on the thousands upon thousands 
of actual products of artistic creativity that have appeared in 
human history? (21-22) 


There are two things I find disturbing about this remark. The first 
is that it slights one of the most important and active areas in aes- 
thetics today. New distinctions have been introduced in the discus- 
sion which have led to new theories and analyses of art. For exam- 
ple, the use of the notion of open and closed concepts in discussing 
concepts of art and whether either of these consists of exhibited or 
unexhibited characteristics is omitted. The institutional theory of 
art, which developed out of such considerations as these, is likewise 
(and as a consequence) de-emphasized. These, I guess, Steinkraus 
thinks "confuse the beginner" (v-vi). Confusion, I submit, is not in 
the problem or topic itself, but in the way people deal with it. Since 
these new trends are omitted from Steinkraus' discussion, it fails 
to give an account of what is happening in the field today, The stu- 
dents I have had in the philosophy of art are more interested in the 
results in the field and whether they make their endeavors or en- 
counters with art more meaningful and intelligible--not in what Plato 
or Reynolds said about art. They (some of them anyway) want to be 
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able to adjust conceptually to the dramatic changes which have taken 
place in art in this century. And the above distinctions and theory 
do help in understanding these changes. 

The second point deals with Steinkraus' claim that his work is ex- 
periential, that it is, "...to show the kinds of problems for thought 
that arise from the aesthetic experience and works of art" (v), This 
I do not think he has done. His examples have an a priori, arbitrary 
air about them--they seem to have been selected to fit a given idea 
or classification rather than to illustrate the necessity of introduc- 
ing conceptual refinement into the students' (or readers') discussion 
of their artistic and/or aesthetic experiences. Also, there are too 
few examples, and those examples chosen should have been used 
throughout the whole book. Why they do or don't illustrate a given 
feature of experience is not made clear, This is a major problem 
with books like Steinkraus' which uses examples only once or just 
briefly. They can lead to confusion. 

A serious shortcoming of Steinkraus' treatment is related to the 
second point above, and that is his classification scheme. The idea 
of beginning an account of the philosophy of art with a discussion of 
the nature of the aesthetic experience is a good one, Such experien- 
tial features as psychic distance, empathy, ideational factors, are 
elements which students are able to identify and easily relate to, 
With the second chapter on the work of art, the questions and issues 
become less subjective and more objective. Such distinguishing traits 
as fundamental unity (the distinction between art and nature is drawn 
here), inner logic (i.e., consistency of composition), and intrinsic 
enjoyment are included here in addition to brief accounts of the rela- 
tionship of the work to its creator and the nature of performances 
and reproductions. 

The next two chapters are attempts to conceptualize the experi- 
ence and its object, specifically the possible relationships that can 
exist between the two, Steinkraus calls the first chapter "The Search 
for a General Theory" and it is one of the book's most promising 
chapters. In his discussion of the "Are Theories Possible?" section, 
the question of definition of art is reviewed, and Steinkraus also 
covers such theories as the pleasure theory (Santayana), the empathy 
theory (Lipps and Lee), formalism (Kant and Bell, Fry, and Read) and 
the intellectualistic (cognitive) theory (Aquinas, Maritain). These 
theories are tied in with earlier chapters onthe experience and object 
of art. Also this chapter (3) deals with Croce's art as expression 
idea and discusses the relationships between art and life as seen by 
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Tolstoy, Marxism and Pragmatism. My students have found these 
two topics particularly interesting. 

However with the next chapter (4)on aesthetic standards and judg- 
ment I have encountered mixed reactions from students. Steinkraus 
first develops acase for subjectivism by pointing out that such things 
as tastes and preferences vary among individuals both in the same 
place and time and at different places and times (66ff.). Reasons 
for this state of affairs are seen in the psychological make-up of 
observers and their socio-ec .omic and cultural environment, Stein- 
kraus then raises the question as towhether standards and judgments 
can be more than a reflection of personal or group bias. In answering 
this question at the outset he wisely distinguishes between absolutism 
and objectivism. (By "objective" he means statements supportable 
by reason, evidence and experiment.) With this in mind, he offers a 
critique of subjectivism and spends the last few pages listing rele- 
vant questions for judging artworks, one's responses and the pitfalls 
of judging. These sections are especially useful in taking philosophy 
of art classes to museums. 

The most troubling part of the book is Steinkraus' extensional 
treatment of the arts (chs. 5 and 6), First of all he divides the arts 
up into the spatial arts (e.g., painting, architecture) and the tem- 
poral arts (e.g., literature, music). This is a traditional distinc- 
tion which has serious shortcomings when we reflect on the contem- 
porary arts. For instance, the film arts, photography and motion 
pictures, are either omitted or slighted by such a classification. 
Some attempts have been made recently tobring the spatial and tem- 
poral arts under a single unified category: The Performing Arts. 
Steinkraus hints at this (134) in his discussion of drama. Sports, 
opera and theatre, in addition to certain phases of painting and sculp- 
ture, could be viewed as performing arts--capturing and emphasizing 
their dynamic qualities. 

Another question about Steinkraus' organization of the temporal 
arts ishisuse of Drama as amajor category under Literature. There 
are those critics who would insist that drama and theatre are two 
different things. "Drama," for them, is more narrowly applied than 
"theatre" in discussions of art. For example, ballet fits well under 
the heading of theatre, but ballet does not necessarily fit under a 
traditional heading like drama (see Theodore Shank, The Art of Dra- 
matic Art (Belmont, Calif,: Dickenson Publishing Co., 1969, ch, 1). 
Steinkraus nevertheless discusses radio, TV, and cinema under the 
heading of drama, This tends to limit drama to the mimetic and 
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ignore the didactic plays and movement in theatrical production of 
recent years. However these problems are not unique to Steinkraus' 
book, for any classification scheme for the arts has shortcomings. 
It must be remembered that the primary purpose of classifications 
is to sort items out in some fashion in that they may be handled 
more easily in discussions, And if that is the case, then Steinkraus' 
discussion of the arts is as good as any. 

Steinkraus finishes his account of aesthetics and philosophy of art 
proper with a chapter on types, movements and styles, (This chap- 
ter, it seems to me, would have been better after the chapter on 
aesthetic standards and judgment rather than after those on the 
temporal and spatial arts. ) 

The last two chapters (8 and 9) attempt to locate art in a larger 
context and surrounding: morality, politics, religion, and meta- 
physics, This is done less and less now in philosophy of art books, so 
it was nice to see these global concerns presented. In this context 
the position "Art for art's sake" is presented along with questions 
about the moral responsibility of the artist, i,e., aestheticism, and 
restrictions upon him, like, paternalism and censorship. These issues 
raise deep questions within the reader and remind us that restrictions 
still weigh heavily upon the artist in this country and abroad, 

One of the factors brought up concerning the place of art in society 
is the role the new communications media has had on the possibility 
of ordinary people becoming acquainted with most forms of artistic 
creativity. But as Steinkraus adds: 

Nevertheless, one cannot say that the base of artistic apprecia- 
tion is spreading. | Augmented leisure has not meant increased 
interest in the arts. Instead it has meant an inflation of hollow 
pastimes, The mass media have seemingly entered into a con- 
spiracy to provide flashy entertainment, spectacular shows and 
hour after hour of sports events and reporting for a public that 
turns now this way and now that for something to amuse it, At 
a time when the joys of great works of art could readily be shared 
by all, the energies of the communications media under the over- 
bearing influence of commercial advertisers are largely dissi- 
pated in the production of trivia and chaff which fill time but 
starve the spirit. The problem isnot one fcr the artist so much 
as it is one for society and its educational leaders, (184) 
Steinkraus' last remark can apply equally well to the sportsman, for 
the author overlooks the possibility of sports as fulfilling aesthetic 
sensibilities--sports too, can be viewed as art forms. What Stein- 
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kraus says of art in the two remarks below is also true of sports: 
"Persons who can find little in common politically or economically 
can often find some sense of unity in the shared enjoyment of a work 
of art" and "...,art can transcend the immediate and overcome the 
petty barriers that divide people and nations. It can bea kind of 
cultural diplomacy." Aside from Steinkraus overlooking an important 
possibility of viewing sport as art, which makes many ideas in this 
field more readily accessible, he has focused in on some crucial social 
and cultural dimensions which art can and does fulfil in today's world. 

In the last chapter Steinkraus contrasts two different views which 
have evolved historically on the relationship between art and religion 
(190££.). The first is expressed by W.E. Hocking who voices a wide- 
spread idea that religion is the source (or mother) of the arts, Stein- 
kraus then enumerates the religious motivations of the various art 
forms, pointing out religious themes and moods fused in arts like 
drama, painting, architecture. This view is well-documented and 
could easily have been expanded. The other view, which is probably 
the predominant one in our secular society, embodies the claim that 
religion hinders (or has hindered) and limits artistic expression. 
Steinkraus has little to say about this view but obviously favors the 
former. He concedes that religion as an institution has slowed the 
advance of art and has produced works of little worth, But he is 
quick to remind the reader that "...holiness is served by the finest 
beauty" (192), and that religion has traditionally served to uphold 
the high standards of aesthetic accomplishment. Here the question 
of art being subordinate to some other area of human endeavor like 
religion is left unanswered and what sort of reply is possible to the 
"Art for Art's Sake" people is wanting. This is an important issue 
which is seen in the intellectualist view of art becauseart is treated 
as a means to some end--whether it's truth, the holy, or whatever. 
This runs counter to the idea that art is of intrinsic value and needs 
no justification or reason outside of itself--the activities which 
compose the given art are enough, This last issue can, and does, 
affect the appreciation of religious art today. 

However, Professor Steinkraus has appropriately ended on some 
important issues which center around the theoretical connections in 
art. He has thus fulfilled his modest aims: to provoke discussions 
and to stimulate the desire of the reader to probe more deeply into 
the views sketched (Preface). He has also taken the time and care 
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to add useful indexes and a general bibliography, in addition to bibli- 
ographies at the end of each chapter. It is agood book to teach with, 


S. K. Wertz 
Texas Christian University 


Joseph A. Camilleri, Civilization in Crises: Human Prospects ina 
Changing World (New York: Cambridge University Press, 1976), 
pp. viii, 303. $17.95 ($5.95 paperback), 


In general, Camilleri surveys many of modern man's reasons for 
despair as he gropes for survival in the last quarter of the 20th cen- 
tury. He admits that he has undertaken a vast search, since this 
demands a major renewal of life-styles, a radical restructuring of 
society, a broadening of horizons to encompass the entire human 
race, 

Until very recently, confronted with the grim reality of scarcity 
and disorder, western man has tended to place his hopes in techno- 
logical progress as the sure path to consider affluence, legal order 
and political stability. However, the increasing strains and stresses 
now afflicting the human condition have compelled adrastic reassess- 
ment of the time-honored faith in man's "tool-making, utensil-shaping 
machine-fabricating" genius. For, as the author points out, "along 
with the benefits of technological engineering, usually measured in 
terms of economic productivity, have come the costs of environ- 
mental damage, economic inequality, social conformism, a deeply 
ingrained sense of political impotence, and the suicidal march of 
military technology" (p. vii). Furthermore, there has developed in 
the present century, both nationally and internationally, a clearly 
discernible trend "towards the bureaucratization of authority, the 
concentration of wealth and power, and the increasing recourse to 
social and physical coercion. The resulting psychological disorder 
noted inmost advanced industrial societies "reflects much more than 
the dissolution of an established morality. It indicates man's inability 
to adjust to a social milieu in which he is frequently reduced to an 
object, amere pawn in the impersonal and inhuman game of economic, 
political and military competition," 

The author focuses attention on the decadence of industrial culture, 
the fragility and inequity of economic and political institutions, the 
dangers of ecological collapse and military destruction, and identifies 
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those forces which threaten not only man's capacity for self-expres- 
sion and communial living but the very survival of the species. He 
feels that "any attempt to illuminate the reality of the crisis which 
confronts modern man must...rest on normative criteria...on the 
basis of clearly stated ethical options," that alternative goals for 
the future can be formulated, that "the strategy must provide an 
effective bridge between the actual and the potential, between what 
is and what should be" (p, viii). 

There is noquestion that this is one of the most brilliant inquiries 
into the contemporary maladies of our "civilization," based on exten- 
sive literature (as shown in the Notes, pp. 262-293), ranking very 
high among the analyses of similar prophets (although some of them, 
such as P,A, Sorokin, or A.J. Toynbee are not listed in the Index). 
Camilleri ends his investigation on a hopeful note. He writes: "And 
yet, for all the dangers that lie ahead and all the signs of impending 
crises, hope remains the most human of all emotions, a universal 
state of mind illuminating the reality which exists and that which is 
tocome, a vision projected into the future, an integral part of men's 
present commitment in history...the present is already pregnant 
with the future... Hope is not prediction but openness to the move- 
ment of history... (and)annunciation of what is not yet, anticipation 
of anew order, affirmation of man's triumph over death" (p. 261). 


Joseph S, Roucek 
City University of New York (Ret.) 


Morroe Berger, Real and Imagined Worlds. The Novel and Social Sci- 
ence (Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1977), pp. viii, 303. 
$15.00. 


Despite the large number of political novels in all languages and 
despite the obvious importance of this particular species of the 
novels generally, in the field of literature and political science, there 
has not been systematic attention given to it. (One of the first 
systematic attempts to view literature from the standpoint of po- 
litical science was Joseph L. Blotner, The Political Novel, Doubleday, 
Garden City, N.Y.; extended in his The Modern American Political 
Novel, 1900-1960, University of Texas Press, Austin. The latter is 
cited in Berger's "Bibliography," pp. 261-285. ) 

Blotner's treatment focused on an attempt to form durable intel- 
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lectual bases for probing the nature of the political novel; under 
Berger's scrutiny, the novel reveals a wealth of insight into socio- 
logical, historical, and political phenomena, illustrating his points 
with an extraordinary range of novels in Europe and America, from 
Defoe to Forster and Golding. 

Berger shows that the interaction between the novel and social 
science started in the 18th century, when these two ways of exam- 
ining human behavior and social life achieved their modern form. 
Writers of fiction broadened their outlook to take in social class and 
touched upon other issues that are still very much alive, such as 
individualism, marriage, and the status of women. To Berger, the 
novelist is no intruder among historians and social scientists, but 
rather has been focusing on the same landscape through a different 
lens. He demonstrates that the novel has enriched our understand- 
ing of political power, class, law, cultural conflict, and interpersonal 
relations. He compares Fielding's fiction with Mandeville's essays 
in the 18th century, and Silone's novels of power and bureaucracy 
with social scientists' treatment of these themes in the 20th cen- 
tury. He points out how such novels as Robinson Crusoe and Lord of 
the Flies amplify the theory of the social contract, and examines 
the clash of cultures as portrayed in the novel of colonial life. 

Having affirmed the novel's contribution to social science, Berger 
explores its claims to offering a higher scientific truth--Balzac's 
zoology and Zola's experimental novel are cases in point--and reviews 
the long-standing dispute between science and literature exemplified 
in the writings of C.P. Snow, 

Joseph S, Roucek 
City University of New York (Ret. ) 
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